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FACTS AND SCRAPS, 


Suz: “ How nicely you did that! And would 
oar you care to always repair my pune. 


He: “ Darling, it would be the greatest joy 
of my life for me to do so—if you would promise 
to darn my socks in return.” So they rode 
along in search of a parson. 

« * * 

WHatTEVER else you may be compelled b 
your circumstances in life to deny your child, 
give it what it most values, plenty of love. 

x * * 


Her little grandchild asked Mrs. Helmuth 
to begin a romping play with her. The request 
was denied, on the ground that grandma was 
‘too old to play like that’; whereupon the 
child hesitated and considered. ‘You're not 
old, grandma,” she finally decided and 
announced. “It’s only your hair that’s old.” 

* * * 


THE sparrow on the house-top, 
Or chirping at the eaves, 
Speaks holy words of comfort 
: To him whose sou] believes. 
* * * 


A Preasant Testrmony.—In an English 
country house there stands in the hall a marble 
statue of the gracious mistress of the house, 
presented to her by some of her friends, with 
this inscription on the pedestal: ‘‘ From loving 
hearts to one of love most worthy.” 

* * * 

How ro Make Porators Grow.—-The Rev. 
John Milne, an amateur horticulturist, of West 
Dulwich, gives interesting details of experi. 
ments last season in potato culture. He steeped 
the seed tubers for twenty-four hours in a 
solution of 1]b. of sulphate of ammonia and 
11b. of nitrate of potash to five gallons of water, 
allowing them to remain exposed to the air for 
another twenty-four hours, so that the germs 
might have time to swell. The result was that 
he obtained a yield at the rate of 651 bushels 
an acre. 

* * * 

Pretty little Margaret was sitting on her 
father’s knee. She held a mirror in her hand, 
and, after viewing herself, she turned towards 
her stern parent and said: ‘‘ Father, did God 
make me?’ ‘ Yes, my child,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Father, didhe make you?” ‘ Yes, my child.” 
ea He is doing better work now, isn't 
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- Cowrer, the poet, in one of his delightful 
letters to Lady Hesketh, relates how a poor 
man. had begged for food at a neighbour's 
house. The cook gave him some vermicelli 
soup. The vagrant aipges his spoon in it, 
ladling it about for a while, and then returned 
it to her, saying, ‘‘I am a poor man, it is true, 
and I am very hungry, but yet I can’t eat broth 
with maggots in it.” 


Tue business woman is simply one who 
adapts activity to the exigencies of the times, 
and thus fulfils the law of labour. If fortunate 
in falling upon remunerative occupation, she is 
not therefore likely to forego a wise marriage, 
or become a less careful and prudent mother. 
Business principles underlie all successful living, 
as far at least as the material part of it is 


concerned. 
x * * 


A VALENTINE. 


O BaBy, if you were a honey pot, 
And I were a busy bee, 
A hundred trips 
To your dainty lips, 
To your dimpled arms and your 
finger-tips, 
Should fill up the day for me. 


If I were a postman, little love, 
And you were a valentine, 
I fear that I couldn’t, 
I’m gure that I shouldn’t, : 
Let any one have you, I couldn't 
and wouldn’t! . 
I’d name you and claim you as mine. 


included in those of other individuals may be 
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lines are addressed to you. Truth must stand 
on its own foundation. The stimulus of wealth, 
of power, or of beauty, are extraneous con- 
siderations, and should not be put into the 
scale to supply the want of argument. What- 
ever bias of judgment is given to the soli- 
citations of either of these is so much given to 
passion or sinister interest, to the prejudice of 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
By Wittiam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


nature, and the greater the necessity for their 
removal. 

Under individual competition, even an equality 
of rights would not give women an equality of 
happiness with men. 

The pleasures that men now obtain from 
women are limited, by their exclusions, to those 


TITLE-PAGE. 
APPEAL OF ONE-HALF THE Human Race, 


of mere sensual appetite and of dominion. Z 
Women, Though an equality of political rights, followed truth. Truth is strong, immortal; fear not! 
against the as it necessarily would be by an equality of she must ultimately, on even ground, prevail. 
PRETENSIONS OF THE OTHER Ha tr, civil and domestic rights, would not raise women | I address you, then, simply to perform 
MEn, 


towards you a debt of justice; to show myself 
possessed of that sincerity which I profess to 
admire. I love not literary any more than any 
other species of piracy; I wish to give 
everything to its right owner. Anxious that 
you should take up the cause of your pro- 
scribed sex, and state to the world in writing, in 
your own name, what you have so often and so 
well stated in conversation, and under feigned 
names in such of the periodical publications of 
the day as would tolerate such a theme, I long 
hesitated to arrange our common ideas, even 
upon a branch of the subject like the present. 
Anxious that the hand of a woman should have 
the honour of raising from the dust that 
neglected banner which a woman's hand, 
nearly thirty years ago, unfolded boldly, in face 
of the prejudices of thousands of years, and for 
which a woman’s heart bled, and her life was 
all but the sacrifice—I hesitated to write. 

Were courage the quality wanting, you would 
have shown, what every day’s experience 
proves, that women have more fortitude 
in endurance than men. Were compre- 
hensiveness of mind, above the narrow 
views which too often marred Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s pages and narrowed their use- 
fulness, the quality wanting, yours was the eye 
which no prejudice obscured, open to the rays 
of truth from whatever quarter they might 
emanate. Leisure and resolution to undertake 
the drudgery of the task were wanting. Too 
few in the thoughts of the following pages are 
the exclusive produce of your mind and pen, 
and written with your own hand. The re- 
mainder are our joint property, I being 
your interpreter and the scribe of your senti- 
ments. 


Too many years has remained uncontradicted 
the anathema of a school of modern philosophy 
against the claim to the equal use and enjoy- 
ment of their faculties of half the human 
race. In the ponderous though enlightened 
volumes of the Supplement of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica,” this dastardly anathema 
might have remained concealed from all 
eyes but those of the philosophers them- 
selves, had not some patriotic men, overlooking 
perhaps the interests of women in their zeal 
for those of men, or not weighing the tendency 
of the paragraph, extracted the ‘Article on 
Government,” with others, from the volume 
where its malignity towards half the human 
race slumbered, and reprinted it for gratuitous 
circulation ; and had not the author of the 
“Article” expressly refused to omit or modify 
the offensive, anti-social paragraph respecting 


to an equal command of the means of happiness 
with men, it would afford them the utmost 
chances of happiness which the present arrange- 
ments of society (under the system of individual 
competition) would permit, and would be the 
only alleviation of its evils. 

The progress of social science, superseding 
the mere pursuit of wealth, and substituting 
the pursuit of happiness, will lead to the 
‘mutual co-operation of men and women in 
large numbers,” which can only produce a real 
equality of happiness between the sexes, raising 
both equally in the scale of wisdom, virtue and 
enjoyment. 


to Retain them in Pourtica, and thence in 
Civit and Domestic SLAVERY, 
in Reply to a Paragraph of Mr. Mill's 
celebrated ‘‘ Article on Government.” 
BY 
Wiuu1am THompson. 
Author of ‘ An Inquiry into the Distribution 
of Wealth.” 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER 
TO MRS. WHEELER. 


“‘Ong thing is pretty clear, that all those 
individuals whose interests are indisputably 


Honoured with your acquaintance, ambitious 
of your friendship, 1 have endeavoured to 
arrange the expression of those feelings, sen- 
timents and reasonings, which have emanated 
from your mind. In the following pages you 
will find discussed on paper what you have so 
often discussed in conversation—a branch of 
that high and important subject of morals and 
legislation—the condition of woman, of one 
half the human race, in what is called civilized 
society. Though not to me is that “ diviner 
inspiration given,” which can clothe with the 
grace and eloquence of your unpremeditated 
effusions the calm stream of argument ; though, 
not having been in the situation you have been, 
to suffer from the inequalities of sexual laws, I 
cannot join with a sensibility equal to yours in 
your lofty indignation and contempt of the 
puerilities and hypocrisy with which men seek 
to cover or to palliate their life-consuming, and 
mind and joy-eradicating oppressions (tempered 
always, however, with your benevolence even 
to the foolish oppressors themselves) ; though I 
do not feel like you—thanks to the chance of 
having been born a man—looking lonely on the 
moral desolation around; though I am free 
from personal interest in the consideration of 
this question, yet can I not be inaccessible to 
the plain facts and reason of the case. Though 
long accustomed to reflect on this subject, 
to you am I indebted for those bolder and 
more comprehensive views which, perhaps, 
can only be elucidated by concentration of the 
mind on one theme. Toseparate your thoughts 
from mine were now to me impossible, so amal- 
gamated are they with my own: to the public 
this is indifferent; but to me how flattering, 
could I hope that any suggestions of mine had 
so amalgamated themselves in your mind ! 

The days of dedication and patronage are 
gone by. It is not with the view of obtaining 
the support of your name or your influence to 
‘the cause of truth and humanity that these 


‘struck off from feria rights without incon- 
venience. In this light may be viewed all 
children up to a certain age, whose interests 
are involved in those of their parents. In this 
light also women may be regarded, the interest 
of almost all of whom is involved either in that 
of their fathers, or in that of their husbands.” 
—Encyclopedia Britannica's Supplement ; 
Article on “* Government" by James Mill. 


Lonpon, 1825. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO 
MRS. WHEELER. 
Torics oF LETTER. 

‘Object of Letter.—To acknowledge to whom the 
sentiments of the succeeding pages belong. 
Anathema against half the human race, put 

forward by a friend of general liberty and an 

advocate of the doctrine of “ utility.” 

A new state of society—that of ‘“ mutual 
co-operation in large numbers,” in which 
interest and duty are made to coincide—would 
be necessary to give equal happiness to both 
sexes. 

The “ utility’ of man’s superior strength to 
the general happiness is balanced by the 
‘utility ” of the peculiar faculty of woman in 
‘bearing and nurturing infants. 

But under “‘ individual competition ” strength 
‘carries everything; so individual competition 
admits of no compensation for women’s 
peculiar faculties and privations. 

‘Two circumstances—inferiority of strength 
and loss of time in gestation—must render the 
average exertions of women less available than 
those of men. The more inexcusable and 
base is the imposition by men of fictitious 
restraints on women in addition to those of 


* [“ Utility ’ (hence “ Utilitarianism”) was the short term 
used to express the theory of the Benthamites, explained 
here last week, that the test of whcther an action is right 
or wrong is whether it tends to Paar or to ultimately 
lessen “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number "— 
this being called its “ utility ” to society.—Ep W. S.] 


+ This, of course, refers to Mary Wollstoneoraft’s wo.::. 
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women, though requested to do so by one* 


whose lightest suggestion on such a subject 
ought to have been a command, as his wisdom 
and benevolence surpass those of the disciples 
surrounding him, the faculties of many of whom 
seem calculated to gloat upon the least amiable 
features only of his philosophy. 

Had such a paragraph as that in the title page 
been put forward by one of the vulgar hirelings 
or everyday bigots of existing institutions, it 
would have appeared to you and to me too 
worthless, from its palpable and audacious 
falsehood, to merit a reply. But put forward 
under the shield of philosophy, preached by the 

_ preachers of “ utility ’"—to what atrocities and 
absurdities might not the lustre and authority 
of such names give a pernicious colouring ? 
Mr. Mill is not the only one of the new school 
of utility who has misapplied the principle to 
the degradation of one-half the human race. 
Another philosopher of the new school, Mr. 
Dumont, of Geneva, another retrograde disciple 
of the great master of legislation, though the 
collator and editor in French of Mr. Bentham’s 
manuscripts, unites with the author of the 
‘‘ Article on Government” in his contemptuous 
exclusion of women. In the “Tactiques des 

_ Assemblées Legislatives,” Vol. I., chapter on 

the “ Admission of Strangers,” page 240, this 
lover of equal justice recommends, with great 
sorrow, the exclusion of women from even 
listening to legislative debates (as is sagely done 
by the Dower House of British Legislators— 

" whence the extreme benignity of their laws and 

manners to women !) lest female blandishments 
should distract the young orators! Such is the 
wisdom of Mr. Dumont on the subject of 

‘ ‘women. Does Mr. Bentham approve of such 

puerilities? He laughs at them. 

I therefore looked upon every day as lost till 
the rude gauntlet thrown down against half 
mankind was snatched up, and the inroad of 
barbarism—under the guise of philosophy, into 
the nineteenth century, was arrested. Weary 
of waiting, the protest of at least one man and 
one woman is here put forward against doctrines 
which disgrace the principle of utility; the facts 
’ are denied, and the inferences controverted, 
even if the facts were true. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WOMAN OF THE PERIOD. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the N.Y. Evening Post, 
- who spent his vacation on a lonely Michigan 
farm, writes as follows of the farmer's wife :— 
‘Not many women could surpass our hostess 
in winning the victory over the hardships of 
pioneer life. The woods around are ost 
impassable to man, and an occasional bear even 
yet lurks in their recesses. But this woman 
had gone two miles alone through their 
shadows at midnight for medicine, to save 
her husband the loss of a horse. It is two 
miles and a half across the water to the 
little village at the foot of the lake, and yet 
she has often rowed the distance in the night 
. and alone. She can swim; she can land a 
bass and a pickerel with trolling-line or pole ; 
_ phe papered her new dining-room with her 
own hands a few days after our arrival; the 
carpets on her floor were made ab initio by 
her own hands, and she was able to correct the 
writer on the classification of a species of fern, 
citing a reliable work in support of her opinion. 
At the same time, she has brought to the age of 
thirteen a daughter who is better grounded in 
the fandamentals of book-learning and common 
sense than the average girl of that age who has 
had the advantages of city schools. Not one 
American woman in ten could live with her a 
week without envying her health and spirit.” 
(6 a ae 


-€his was obviously Jeremy Bentham, and bears out 
John Stuart Mill’s statement that the illustrious philosopher 
was a Woman’s Suffragist. 


CREMATION. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE BARRY 


LITERARY SOCIETY. 
By Mrs. A. M. Porrton Newman. 


I.—RELATION OF THE TWO ORGANIC 
KINGDOMS TO EACH OTHER 
—the animal world to its twin, the vegetable 
world. It is well-known that all life, both 
animal and vegetable, is ultimately reduced to 
a few elementary forms, and it is seen that a 
perfect balance exists between plants and 
animals. That which is breathed out as waste 
matter—as poison—by animals, is the breath 
of life to plants. The carbonic acid gas which 
poisons the atmosphere around us, is inhaled 
by the leaves of the vegetable world; in the 
presence of sunlight the carbon is extracted 
and assimilated by the plant to form its own 
tissue, and vitalising oxygen is given back to 
the air to support all animal life. Again, the 
vegetable creation preys upon the decomposing 
remains of the animal world, and from its 
gases and salts builds up ite own tissues. In 
turn the lower animal world subsists upon the 
vegetable world, that is, eats the fruits, the 
stalks, the leaves, even, in some cases, the very 
wood; while the higher animal creation equally 
subsists upon vegetation plus the very creatures 
which have obtained their food from the vege- 
table world alone. ‘‘So,” to quote from an 
eminent writer, ‘‘ matter courses through the 
eternal circle, becoming each in turn”! Thus 
we see that Nature’s object is:that the organic 
world should be self-supporting and that no 
waste should occur. In these manufacturing 
times when great fortunes are made and new 
industries arise out of the very utilisation of 
what was before merely waste matter, this great 
example of mother nature will specially recom- 
mend itself to the economic mind. ‘‘ We stand” 
(to quote from the graphic pen of Sir H. 
Thompson again) ‘‘ by the bedside of the sick 
man, we watch him gradually sink, the breath 
grows fainter and fainter, and all is still. With 
a sigh we reverently close his eyes and say ‘ At 
last he is at rest!’ Is this so? Alas, no. 
Though the heart be still, the voice silent for 
evermore, though the form be rigid, yet a new 
activity has already commenced, forces innumer- 
able have attacked the dead.” It is useless 
tracing out the process until we reach the 
revolting point that what we so lately loved— 
so longed to keep with us whatever betide, we 
now have to put away—our one desire in the 
words of Scripture being ‘to bury our dead 
out of our sight.” Our minds at once revert to 
that touching episode in Holy Writ, when the 
sisters, Martha and Mary, go to their much- 
loved brother’s grave to weep there. Our Lord 
appears on the scene, and though probably 
some spark of hope may have arisen in Martha’s 
breast that her Lord, whom she knew to be all 
powerful, might possibly do something—perhaps 
even restore to life her dead brother—involun- 
tarily she stops our Saviour when he commands 
the stone to be rolled away, with the excla- 
mation ‘“ Lord by this time he stinketh, for he 
hath been dead four days!” What was true 

then is equally true now. 


DECOMPOSITION WITH ALL ITS REVOLTING 
DETAILS 
rapidly seizes the human corpse and ultimately 
reduces it to carbonic acid gas, water, and 
ammonia; and such mineral substances (more 
or less oxidised) as lime, phosphorus, iron, 
sulphur, magnesia, etc., etc. The former are 


disseminated through the atmosphere to again 4 


support life ; the latter remain where the body 
lies to be dissolved and washed into the sur- 
rounding earth by rain, and finally to find their 
way into our streams and other sources of 
water supply. If, then, by a process such as 
the above, which sometimes takes long years to 
effect—the length of time depending upon the 
form and method of sepulchre—the body does 
become the “dust of the earth,” why should 
it not be effected as quickly as possible, and in 
such a way as to cause no harmful result to. 
accrue to the living ? 

This, then, is the aim of cremation, for by 
this process a body is consumed in a powerful 
furnace constructed for the purpose, without 
escape of smoke or other offensive product. 
within about two hours, the time taken being 
strictly proportional to the size, condition, and 
weight of the body. The ashes—pure white 
and perfectly inoffensive, graphically described 
as like “ frosted silver ’—weighing from three: 
to four pounds, are collected, and, if desired, 
given to the survivors to place in an urn or 
other receptacle to be interred or placed in such 
properly-consecrated spot as may recommend 
itself to the mourners. But what relation, my 
hearers may ask, does cremation bear to the 
living ? For, if the disposal of the dead began 
and ended with the dead, it would, after all, be: 
a mere matter of sentiment. But it has a prac- 
tical bearing upon the health of the nation 
which we cannot afford to ignore, and from that. 
point of view we will proceed to examine. 


Il.—_THE DANGERS INCIDENTAL TO: | 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE. 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, VIZ, 
BURIAL OR INTERMENT. 


Firstly and generally: The process of the de- 
composition or decay of any animal body has a. 
disagreeable, nay, injurious, and often fatal in- 
fluence on the living, if the latter be sufficiently 
exposed to it. How often do the papers dis- 
close instances of death from graveyard pollu- 
tion of air and water. In times of pestilence,. 
its continuance has often been mainly due to: 
the poisonous influence of the buried victims. 

Secondly: It is notorious that many of the- 
wells and watercourses in the neighbourhood of 
graveyards and cemeteries have been polluted: 
by the water which, draining through the sur- 
face soil, has collected dissolved impurities and 
disease germs from the dead, and been proved 
to be the cause of outbreaks of such diseases 88 
typhoid, diphtheria, and cholera. In support 
of this statement, I will quote from an article 
on “ Disposal of the Dead,” by the Right Hon. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in ‘‘ Good Words” for 1885. 
He says: “In most of our churchyards the 
dead are harming the living by destroying the 
soil, fouling the air, contaminating water- 
springs, and spreading the seeds of disease.” 
Again, the same writer says : “T have officially 
inspected many churchyards, and made reports 
on their states, which, even to re-read, make 
me shudder.” 

Thirdly : The recent discoveries of medical 
science show, with ever-increasing vividness, 
that zymotic diseases, such as typhoid, scarlet 
fever, small-pox, diphtheria, cholera, and their 
allies, are produced by low forms of organic 
life—by bacteria in fact, which, being infini- 
tesimal in size, are breathed in by the lungs, or 
taken into the food tract, and hence absorbed 
by the blood, and so reproduce these dangerous 
maladies in such persons as are already in low 
health, or whose blood is in a morbid or impure 
condition. If this, then, be so, by the act of 
interment we sow broadcast through the land 
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‘the seeds of pestilence. Disease germs, which 
long retain their vitality, which certainly are 
often brought to the surface by the ever- 
industrious earth-worm, and possibly eaten by 
animals grazing on the surface soil, whose very 
bodies, perhaps, transmit the disease to those 
who have in turn to feed on their dead flesh— 
disease germs, I say, find fresh hosts, breed 
‘disease, and form new centres of pestilence in 
‘localities perhaps far removed from the place 
‘of their original production. One of the 
-most deadly scourges of our country, viz., 
TUBERCULAR DISEASE 
‘is now absolutely known to be propagated by 
bacteria. Dr. Parkes, than whom is no greater 
English authority on health science, says dis- 
‘tinctly and emphatically—‘ Burying in the 
ground appears certainly the most insanitary 
plan of the three methods of disposal of the 
dead. The air over cemeteries is constantly 
contaminated ; and water, which may be used 
for drinking is often highly impure.” 
Fourthly: In connection with the last- 
named danger, I would turther instance the 
“earth to earth system.” Owing to the fact 
that earth is considered a disinfectant—and 
rightly to a certain though limited extent—it 
has been urged that the slighter the coffin 
within which the remains are placed, the gooner 
the body will decompose. That’ is true; and if 
‘tthe noxious gases did uot rise into the atmo- 
‘sphere, and if the cemetery where such sepul- 
-chre was practised were so placed that no water 
‘from the surface soil could drain into the water 
courses which yield our water supply, then the 
danger would indeed be reduced to a minimum. 
But unfortunately these two “ ifs’? are insuper- 
able and the result is 
‘“ THE EARTH TO EARTH” SYSTEM 
‘is an unmitigated evil. Some years ago the 
‘General Board of Health made a special investi- 
gation into the conditions and sanitary aspects 
-of graveyards. I will make but one out of many 
extracts bearing on this part of my subject— 
namely from the then Dr., now the Right Hon. 
Sir Lyon Playfair’s report, he says:—‘‘I have 
examined various churchyards and burial grounds 
‘for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
‘layer of earth above the bodies is sufficient to 
absorb the putrid gases evolved. The slightest 
inspection shows that they are not thoroughly 
absorbed by the soil lying over the bodies. I 
know several churchyards where fcetid smells 
are evolved; and gases with similar odour are 
emitted from the sides of sewers passing in the 
vicinity of churchyards, although they may.be 
more than 30 feet from them.” In the cholera 
epidemics of 1849 and 1854 this method -.of 
interment was followed, and with what direful 
results the records of the period abundantly 
proved. When we read the pages of our 
history we look back with horror upon the 
ravages made by the great plague of 1665. Yet 
are not equal ravages made—nay greater—by 
contagious diseases so prevalent among the 
swarming populations of our large cities? 
and, until this prolific source of danger be 
removed—namely, the contamination by our 
-dead—it will be impossible to stamp out these 
-ever-recurring epidemics. Most, if not all, of 
the zymotic or contagious diseases are classified 
by sanitary scientists: as preventible diseases— 
-diseases which are a blot on our civilisation— 
therefore, it is high time that man made up his 
mind to consider, and if possible cause to cease, 
one of the chief causes of the prevalence of 
such diseases. 
Fifthly : Possibly the denouncing of the 
“earth to earth” system may suggest the 
‘inquiry—if a slight coffin in shallow earth be 
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anything be urged against 

DEEP SEPULCHRE 
in thoroughly strong and air-tight coffins? To 
this I would reply, the danger of contamination 
is certainly reduced to a minimum, provided 
two other evils do not occur—one, by no means 
unheard of, and that is, the generation and ex- 
pansion of gases which sometimes cause the 
shell and coffin to burst—or again the occasional 
necessity of disturbing the deeply-buried coffin, 
when fatal results have been known to occur. 
In such acase it is the concentrated effluvia 
suddenly meeting the living which causes death 
—as happened to two grave-diggers, who in 
1841 perished in descending into a grave in a 
churchyard in Aldgate, London. 

Sixthly: The evils of intra-mural interment 
were proved to be so great by the Commission 
of Inquiry of 1849 already quoted; and, owing 
to the causes already demonstrated — that 
except in instances to be specially arranged for, 
all burials within graveyards attached to our 
churches or chapels should cease, that is, no 
more graves within our cities should be made. 
Further, it was decided that in the future all 
interments should be made in cemeteries out- 
side our towns and cities—in open places, in 
fact—where there would be less danger to the 
population, and where the increased space at 
the disposal of the authorities would enable 
them to cultivate such vegetation—trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and the like—that the gases 
arising from the ground would be at once 
absorbed by the plants, and so still further the 
danger would be lessened. If our population 
did not increase, and the limits of our towns 
remained stationary, there would be less objec- 
tion to this plan; butisthisso? Take London, 
for instance, with its two great cemeteries, 
Kensal Green and Norwood. Are these homes 
of the dead now isolated? Are they not even 
now surrounded, nay, pressed upon, by the 
homes of the people ? So, in the words of Sir 
Henry Thompson, I would ask—‘‘ Even if we 
inter our corpses in graves originally distant 
from human habitation, are we not laying by 
poison for our children’s children?” So we 
see it is after all only a question of time. 

This England of ours is fast becoming too 
small to support its teeming millions. We are 
constantly drafting shiploads of our poor and 
unemployed to our Colonies or America, and 
the fact forces itself upon our minds that those 
who remain in the Mother Country will need to 
be protected from the evil arising from those 
who lie rotting below ground, for soon every 
available space will be needed for food produc- 
tion or for shelter. The following computation 
of the space required for our dead by burial, as 
contrasted with cremation, may be interesting 
from an 

ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW. 


An acre of land will accommodate 1,000,000 
urns, or more than the annual mortality of the 
United Kingdom, and a square mile of cemetery 
would thus last the nation 600 years, far longer 
than the Woking Necropolis, with its 2,000 
acres, can serve for the dead of London alone. 
The foregoing are the most pressing objections. 
Others, slighter ones, chiefly of a financial and 
economic nature, we can afford to pass with 
only cursory notice. It has been estimated 
that for the funeral uses of the 80,000 people of 
London who died in 1890, no less than £800,000 
was expended. Other financial and purely 
economic points I must pass over as being too 
lengthy to treat of in a short paper. 


(To be continued.) 


AUSTRALIA. 


THE BILL PASSES THE VICTORIAN 
LOWER HOUSE WITH A TWO TO ONE 
VOTE. 


THE DEBATE. 
THE CHIEF OPPOSITION SPEECH. 


Mr. McKenzik : I cannot say that I feel an 
great pleasure in rising to oppose this Bill. It 
would have given me very much greater pleasure 
if I could have found myself in accord with the 
ladies who are supporting it. I feel it to be m 
duty to enter my protest against the Bill, 
because in the first place I do not think it 
would be for the benefit of the community 
generally, and in the next place, I do not 
think the women of the colony desire it. 
But, unfortunately, the majority of women 
who are against it are apathetic. They 
look upon it as an abstract question, and one 
more academic than practical. On the other 
hand, those who are in favour of the measure— 
or a very great many of them, at all events— 
are downright earnest and enthusiastic about 
it. But, notwithstanding that, they have not 
succeeded in obtaining any great signal success 
up to the present. Those who are in favour of 
the principle organise themselves in every 
possible way, and sink every other consideration 
to this one. Of course, these women at present 
have no power directly, but they have power 
indirectly, and it is not limited to the women. 
There are a certain number of men who hope to 
obtain this voting power for the sake of placing 
upon the statute-book certain principles that 
they approve of themselves. There is not the 
slightest doubt that temperance advocates 
throughout the country are igang in favour 
of female franchise, because the lieve that if 
female franchise is granted it wil enable them 
to bring forward temperance legislation such 
as they have not been able to pass up to the 
present time. 


Mr. Hancock: That is not the case in New 
Zealand. 


Mr. McKenzie: It was expected to be the 
case in New Zealand, but the result has been 
disappointing to the temperance people, just as 
I believe the result here would be disappointing. 
I have discussed this question with as many 
men and women as I possibly could, particularly 
women, in order to elicit their views on the 
subject, and, like the honourable member for 
Ballarat West (Mr. Kirton), who has practically 
admitted to-night that he did not find the 
women whom he came in _ contact with 
enthusiastic in favour of the Bill, I have found 
that the great majority of the women I have 
spoken to on the subject are against the Bill. 
Those in favour of the extension of the franchise 
to women have one argument— justice. 


Mr. Trenwith : That is not a bad one. 


Mr. McKenzie: Very well, we will deal with 
the question of justice, because a great many 
unjust things are done in the name of justice. 
We have now to see whether the extension of 
the franchise to women is really justice or not. 
I deny that it is justice. I aany that they who 
claim the vote are justly entitled to it. Because 
we have to look beyond those who are asking 
for the franchise to its effects on others besides 
themselves. It would be unjust to enable the 
minority to coerce the majority. That is a 
dictum with which the honourable member 
for Richmond (Mr. Trenwith) will agree. I 
say that a majority of the women of the colony 
do not desire the vote; in fact. they are against 
the franchise being extended to women, and 
that if we give votes to women we shall be 
permitting iho minority to coerce the majority. 
But while I say that I have the highest admira- 
tion for women, and have always felt it my 
duty and privilege to treat them in the most 
courteous and respectful manner possible, still, 
I feel that if this Bill were passed and they 
obtained the franchise, they would forfeit 
privileges which they at present enjoy. In 
order to obtain imaginary rights, they would 
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forfeit substantial privileges, the privil of 
always being deferred to Py that Aad) of being 
treated with the respect due to their sex. The 
honourable member for Footscray sneered at 
men rising in the tramcars and giving place to 
women, but I say that that spirit of chivalry 
which has come down to us from our ancestors 
is one which I hope will be long cherished by 
our race. If this Bill passes it will do a t) 
deal to undermine that spirit of chivalry which 
we now think so highly of. 


Dr. Maloney: Would the men become so 
degraded ? J 

Mr. McKenzie: Women would be 
into the arena Br ER heaped teal inna 
that would have a effect onthem. It 
would induce them to resort to measures, 
means, and methods which they have never 
thought of adopting in the past. In order to 
show that I am not speaking vaguely and with- 
out any authority, let me read a letter which 
was ened in two newspapers circulated in 
my ct, and give an tion of the 
matter to the House. The letter is as follows :— 


“THE COMING ELECTIONS. 
** To the Editor of the Standard. 


‘‘ Sir,—As the general elections are now ap- 
proaching, it is fitting that some consideration 
should be given to the attitude assumed by our 
present representative on various questions of 
importance to the electors. 

‘Take for example ‘ Womanhood Suffrage ’— 
a question that concerns every household in the 
electorate. This question has been twice before 
the present Parliament, and on both occasions 
Mr. McKenzie voted against the proposal that 
the franchise should be extended to women, as 
he was, apparently, of the opinion that women 
of this district were not competent to assist in 
the selection of a man to represent them in 
Parliament. 

_*y “ Women vote for shire councils: they vote 
for ees of the school board; they attend 
the University and take the highest degrees 
obtainable ; they act as doctors in the principal 
hospitals in the colony; they sit on. school 
boards of advice; and yet, apparently, Mr. 
McKenzie considers that they are incapables, 
unable to decide whether or not the man who 
now represents us is a fié and proper person to 
do so. The women of this neighbourhood 
certainly need not thank Mr. McKenzie for 
the opinion he seems to entertain of them. 

‘* Whenever women have had an opportunit 
of taking part in the larger questions whic 
concern the Nag good, they have invariably 
shown that they can act in these matters in an 
intelligent and capable manner. The so-called 
argument that women will neglect their house- 
hold duties if they have the right to vote is so 
absurd that it hardly needs to be referred to in 
these enlightened times. An election takes 
place once in three years; and we do not hear 
of fathers and husbands forsaking their homes 
and families merely because on that occasion 
they go to the polling booth to record their 
votes. Are mothers and wives less conscien- 
tious? Scarcely. It is sincerely to be ee 
that the member who will represent this dis- 
trict in the next Parliament will be in favour of 
according to women the same degree of justice 
which he demands for himself. Perhaps some 
of your readers may have something to say on 
this question. Thanking you in anticipation 
for inserting this letter,—I am, &c., Justicg.” 

The inevitable ‘Justice’? comes in at the 
end. Anyone hearing that letter would natu- 
rally suppose that it was written by someone 
living in my electorate. I set myself to find 
out who was the writer. I succeeded. I learnt 
from the office, on reliable information, that 
the writer of the letter was none other than 
Mrs. Bear Crawford, the organiser of this 
Woman Suffrage movement in Melbourne.* 


* This is explained by the following resolution, passed on 
August 18th by the United Council for Woman's Suffrage :— 

“That this Council endorses its secretary’s action, in 
enclosing her card, with the letter drawing attention, on 
behalf of supporters of Woman's Suffrage, to the nature of 
the opposition to the measure still shown by a few members 
of the Assembly, which letter, in fact, was not written by 
-her, as erroneously reported, but was drawn up by the 
Council, composed of men and women, and sent by its direc- ; 
tion to the press before the general elections.” 


Dr. Maloney: A very good letter, too. 


Mr. McKenzie: I am very sorry to have to 
mention this lady’s name. peated 

Dr. Maloney: It is as good a name as 
McKenzie, anon : 

Mr. McKenzie: Now, I say that that letter 
shows an attempt to deceive the electors and 
to influence their judgment by what was a 
political fraud. I do not wish to speak too 
strongly, but still, when a woman places herself 
in the position of a man in this matter, she 
throws aside the privilege that is woman's at 

resent, and must stand on her rights. This 

Z is termed the F isignen: cer the bid page 

movement, the politi organiser 0: 

the party, but I think she might be more 

correctly designated as the political trickster of 
the party. ; 

Dr. Maloney: This is chivalry. 

Mr. McKenzie: I say that when women take 
up the position of interfering in these matters 
they must take the consequences. 

Mr. Hancock: He was a very chivalrous 
editor who told you the name. 

Mr. McKenzie: I have searched for authorities 
on this question, for favourable ones, and I have 
found among the accepted authorities Mr. 

son’s book. In t book he tells us 
that it does not matter whether women will 
use the vote as wisely as men or not, because 
they are entitled to it on the ground of justice. 
Immediately afterwards he tells us that 
in most countries of the world there are more 
women than men. Therefore, according to his 
argument, women are to have the same voting 
power as men, and as there are more women 
than men the women are to dominate the 
Government of the country. And yet the men 
are told that it does not matter whether women 
exercise the vote wisely or not, because they are 
entitled to it on the ground of justice. I 
think that is a very strange style of argu- 
ment. We certainly have got the right to 
say whether we are to be governed wisely or 
not. Therefore, to say that it does not matter 
whether the vote will be exercised wisely or not 
by women is beside the question. That is an 
argument that cannot substantiated and 
upheld. Mill’s book on “ The Subjection of 
omen” was written in 1869, and I venture 
to say that if he were writing it to-day it would 
be written in a very different strain, because 
there is no doubt that at that time women did 
suffer very considerable disabilities which do 
not apply to the women of the present day. In 
1870 the Married Women’s Property Act was 
passed in England. That Act altered their 
position very materially. In 1882 far larger 
rights and privileges were given to women; in 
fact, the last shred of injustice, if it could be 
called so, was taken away fron’ women at that 
particular time, and that Act was incorporated 
in the law of this colony in 1884. 

Mr. Hancock: What about the women who 
have not any property ? 

Mr. McKenzie: I am speaking of the 
injustice that was done to women. If 
the honourable member can show me any 
other injustice, well and good. I was saying 
that the last shred of complaint that women 
had was taken away from them by the passing 
of the Act of 1884. There was only one 
restraint placed upon women, and that is in 
regard to married women’s property. Married 
women are not at liberty to anticipate their 
income from settlements made on them, to 
overturn those settlements, and dispose of the 
property in the same way as men can do. That 
restraint was placed on married women in their 
own interests, to protect them against their 
husbands, and if, by obtaining the vote, they 
are going to do away with that disability, the 
only one that remains, as far as property is 
concerned, and that is what we hear as the 
ground of complaint, will they be benefited by 
that change or not? We are frequently hear- 
ing remarks made about women who own pro- 
perty being disfranchised and not being able to 
protect their property. Let the honourable 
member for Footscray apply the argument to 
the speakers on his own side of this question. 
The restraint I have mentioned is a very 


il wise restraint in the interests of married: 


wife un 


women. It is said that married women who: 
have property are either kissed out of it or 
kicked out of it within six months of their mar. 

, and therefore the protection that is given 
to them is, I think, a v wise one, and one 
that should not be complained of. Now we 
come to consider the basis of John Stuart Mill's 
views with regard to the subjection of women. 
Mill undoubtedly has put forward a very able 
statement—as, of course, we might expect from 
him—the only one I have come across that is 
sound and logical, and that has arguments 
running throughout it; but I think that when 
the House has heard one statement from Mill’s. 
book, honourable members will see at once the 
light in which he viewed this question, and I 


think it discounts his views to a very t ex. 
tent. On page 43 of his work on “ The Sub. 
jection of Women,” Mill states— 


‘““The most favourable case which a man can: 
generally have for studying the character of a 
woman is that of his own wife; for the oppor- 
tunities are greater, and the cases of com Sete 
sympathy not so unspeakably rare. And, in 
fact, this is the source from which any know. 
ledge worth Eaving ee the subject has, I believe, 
generally come. But most men have not had: 
the opportunity of studying in this way more 
than a single case; ac ly, one can, to an 
almost laughable degree, infer what a man’s. 
wife is like from his opinions about women 
in general. To make even this one case yield 
any result, the woman must be worth knowing, 
and the man not only a competent judge, but of 
a character so sympathetic in itself, and so 
well adapted to hers, that he can either read 
her mind by sympathetic intuition, or has 
nothing in himself which makes her shy of dis- 
closing it.” 

From that we clearly see that Mill judged this 
question from one standpoint—from his know- 
ledge of one particular woman, and that woman 
his wife. Now, Mill had the greatest admira-. 
tion for his wife, and it was reciprocated. 
Being his constant companion, no doubt she 
had come to assimilate a great many of his 
views, and when she expressed her opinions 
they were very often, in all probability, the re- 
flected opinions of her husband. In sayin 
this, Ido not wish to detract from her well- 
known and very great ability. 

Mr. Kirton: Mill admitted that alt that was: 
good in his work was inspired by his wife. 

Mr. McKenzie: The ability of Mrs. Mill is 
beyond question. She was a very excellent 
and a very intellectual woman. Mill admits 
that he judged the whole of this question from 
the sect par’ of his wife’s qualifications. His. 

oubtedly was a woman eminently 
qualified to exercise the franchise, and also a 
woman who desired the franchise. Now, those 
are two things which I think necessary—the 
qualification for the franchise and the desire to 
exercise it. I say that a great many women 
are qualified to exercise the franchise, but do 
not desire it. I hold that the great majority of 
the women of this colony, however well quali- 
fied, do not desire to exercise the franchise, and 
it should not be forced upon them. Now we 
come to this question—are women treated un- 
justly because they have not the vote? Do men. 
represent women or do they not? Inmy opinion. 
they do represent women. If they do not 
represent them, we are brought face to face 
with the position that men and women will 
vote different ways at election times—that the 
husband and wife will vote in contrary direc- 
tions, the brother and the sister, the father and 
the daughter. If that is the position taken, 
then, in my opinion, we cannot possibly dis- 
cover a more fruitful means ‘of family discord 
and dissension than to say that the head of a 
household and his wife and daughter are to 
vote in different ways upon any particular 
question. 

Mr. Hancock: Why should not they ? 

Mr. McKenzie: In an ideal state of society 
I think that what the honourable member says 
is quite right. They should be able to vote, 
according to their individual views, without 
causing any discord whatever. I quite admit 
that. But are families in general ideal families ? 
We know that human nature is pretty strong 
ou that subject, and the danger is that there 
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the home through this cause. I think that any 
honourable member will admit that, if he sets 
aside his theories on the subject, and comes 


to what he knows would be the practical 
effect. 


Mr. Toutcher: What about the secrecy of 
the ballot ? 


Mr. McKenzie: Then we are to assume that 
the husband and wife are to have secrets apart 
from each other? That is not a taing to be 
encouraged. It is not a thing that should 
exist in an ideal household. I come now to the 

uestion: whether this is a Conservative or a 

beral principle? I say it is neither the one 
nor the other. It is neither Conservative nor 
Liberal. Because a majority of honourable 
members ceponts adopt this principle, it is to 
bedubbed Liberal, and because there is a majority 
on this side opposing it, we are Conservatives. 
There is more to be considered than ab- 
stract justice. There is the majority against 
it to be considered. Then there are ‘he rights 
of others—the rights of children, and of men, 
and of the nation; and if the interests of the 
nation are to be jeopardised or injured in the 
slightest degree by the giving of this vote, it 
cannot be claimed on the ground of justice. It 
is said that at the present time women are 
prevented from exercising any influence in 
oe to legislation. I deny that. The honour- 
able sag for oe ee when 
speaking evening — You allow women 
to bring up your children, but when it comes to 
a question of the vote you will not give it to 
them.” I say that the training of the children 
is ten timer more important than the vote. 


Mr. Hancock: Women can do the two. 


Mr. McKenzie; That is not what the honour- 
able member is after. He is trying to prove 
that we are giving them something to do which 
is of some consequence, whilst we deny them 
the vote. He says in effect—' You allow them 
to train up your children, but will not allow 
them to have any voice in the affairs of the 
nation”—and I suppose he meant, ‘‘ because you 
know you cannot help yourselves.” I say that 
the women in training our children do more to 
form the moral character of the nation than 
this House does—far more. Every man in 
this House has had his character formed in the 
first instance by his mother, by the precepts 
and the example that he learned at his mother’s 
knee. From the lessons he learnt there his 
character for the future was formed. 


Mr. Hancock: Show your gratitude, and give 
the women the vote. 
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Mr. McKenzie: It is absolutely absurd to say 
that the women are not allowed to 


who will be the men to vote and the statesman 
who will govern this State in the future. There- 


| fore, I say that they are not deprived of their 


rights, and are not placed in any secondary 

tion. The woman should reign as the queen 
in the home, ted and revered by her 
husband and her children. I say with Professor 
Goldwin Smith, that if the suffrage were for the 
benefit of women, man could not withhold it 
from her without injuring himself. Because 
what is for the benefit of woman must be for 
the benefit of man. If this measure were for 
woman’s benefit it must also be for the benefit 
of man. Their interests are intertwined one 
with the other, so that it is absolutely 
impossible to dissociate them. You can- 
not injure one without injuring the other. 
I do not feel justified in up the time of 
this House at any greater le , but I felt that 
I had to raise my voice upon this subject, 
because I was convinced that this Bill is not in 
the interests of the community, and not in 
accord with the wishes of the majority of the 
women of this country. Therefore I intend to 
vote against it, and shall do my utmost to 
prevent it becoming law. 


(To be continued.) 


SPEECH, 
TaLK happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough ; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by the continuous strain 
Of human discontent, and grief, and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

Tf you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come; 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never-changing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please, 

By harping on that minor chord, Be. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make them 


true. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


HOW TO PREVENT CONSUMPTION. 
Dr. R. G. Atsxanpger, M.A., J.P., [has 
recently contributed to a London paper his 
views on the prevention of consumption. 
They are mar with such reasonable- 
ness and evident common sense that we 
reproduce them. He says : “In common 
with many other physicians, I have for 
nearly thirty years akg a 
consumption, partly with the object 

of ascertaining the most effectual treatment, 
but chiefly ted towards the preven- 
tion of this intractable malady. I am 
strongly of opinion that the cause of this and 
many other fatal diseases is due to the in- 
halation of impure, unwholesome air, and 
it cannot be too urgently insisted that 
every room—and bed-rooms especially (in 
which we spend one-third of our existence)— 
requires ly flushing with pure air and 
8 ht to ailve out those poisonous gases and 
= which render the air unfit for the respira- 
onofman. Yet, incredible as it may appear, 
hundreds of thousands of persons habitually 
poison themselves in their own exhalations b 
the neglect of efficient daily ventilation, whi 
is an stankdbe necessity, even after the occupa- 
tion of a room for a single night. Is it sur- 
prising that, instead of persons reaching four- 
score and more years, only a few per cent. 
reach old age, and that so many die from 
consumption, cancer, and many other pre- 
ventable diseases? There can be no doubt 
that our crowded, sunless, depressing towns 
not only inerease greatly e mortality, 
for darkness, dirt, disease and dea 
go hand-in-hand; but they combine also 
to cause a low standard of health, and, 
as ® consequence, predispose the inhabi- 
tants to diseases of all kinds; and it is high 
time that steps should be taken to prevent the 
smoke nuisance in our large manufacturing 
towns, 80 injurious to animal and vegetable life. 
The treatment of consumption by exposure to 
ure air, night and day, is by farthe most hope- 
ul which we at present possess, but the point 
which I desire to emphasise is far more im- 
portant—the prevention of this and many other 
fatal diseases also by exposing the body from 
earliest childhood to old age to the largest 
possible amount of pure fresh air, ‘indoors and 
outdoors, summer and winter, waking or 
sleeping.’ ”’ 


Tae Princess of Wales remains true to the 
tricycle. She rides a very pretty machine at 
Sandringham, which is quite light as tricycles 
go, and flies along at a capital speed. 


Copy this 
Signature in your 


Housekeeper’s Diary. 


(THE ORIGINAL ) 
Manufactured under the strictest scientific supervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 


GOES FARTHEST IN KITCHEN AND SICK ROOM. 


Scientific Board: Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8., D.C.L., Dr. MAX von PETTENKOFER, Dr. CARL von YOIT. 


It may not matter with low- 
priced articles consumed 
in large quantities, but 
when buying an article 
like Extract of Meat it 
pays to take trouble and 
obtain the right kind. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


At a conference of head mistresses of 
girls’ high schools, held in Oxford on 
October 7th, a delightful record of the 
ia ake in women’s education at the 

niversities in less than twenty years was 
given in concise form by Mr. A. Sidgwick, 
one of the most earnest and unfailing 
friends of women’s progress in Oxford. 
It deserves full quotation for future 
reference :— 

The growth in numbers was the least of 
their growths, but it was remarkable enough. 
Their first report (1880) showed 47 students 
and honour lectures only in modern languages, 
English history and literature, and mathe- 
matics. The men’s examinations were not 
open to them; there was no academic recog- 
nition, no system of tuition in a special sense; 
no teachers gave them their whole time, but 
were mostly gay amateurs or jaded college 
tutors. The whole organising was done by 
volunteers, and the time of students’ residence 
was usually like the life of other innocents, two 
years and under. (Laughter.) To-day they 


had offices in University buildings, University - 


‘versity lectures they wanted, 


representatives on governing bodies, regular 
registration of students, organised system of 
tuition, practical access to any college or Uni- 
legal access 
to all the University examinations which 
were or would be avenues to the arts 
degree for men, libraries in the halls, and 
central library open to all students (founded 
by Mrs. Nettleship), liberal admission to the 
University library, museum, laboratory, and 
art collections ; at least a valuable beginning of 
founded scholarships and prizes—tbough they 
wanted more of both—while the students had 
risen to 200, resided ordinarily for three, and 
not infrequently for four years, and since the 
University Honours Schools were open had 
studied and entered for all the courses except 
theology, had WoN OVER THIRTY FIRST CLASSES 
IN SCIENCE, HISTORY, ENGLISH, CLASSICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL MODERATIONS, and in the glory 
of Oxford, whose gate was kept shut long after 
others were open, the final school of litera 
humaniores. And all this in addition to thirty- 
six firsts in the special women’s honours 
schools not open to men. Briefly, their experi- 
ence, and the larger experience of Cambridge, 
in regard to the aptitude and the competence of 
women for the highest studies, had been so 
decisive, that whereas twenty years ago it was 
common to hear quite intelligent people indulge 
in large and wise generalisations on what women 
could do and what they could not do, to-day, if 
anyone attempted it, he was hopelessly out of 
date, and only made himself ridiculous. 
* * * 


Lord Lister took advantage of the occa- 
sion of an honorary degree being conferred 
ep him at Liverpool, and the opening 
of a physiological laboratory there, which 
a Mr. Yates has erected, and in which 
apparently it is intended to conduct vivi- 
section experiments, to make the following 
declaration :— 

Some, perhaps, might be disposed to object 
to such researches because they involved the 
sacrifice of animal life, but this was as nothing 
compared with what occurred for the supply of 
food to man. Of animal suffering he need 
hardly speak, because in truth the pain in- 
volved was only of the most trifling description. 
Anesthetics had come to the aid of experi- 
ments on animals. They prevented disturbance 
from the struggles of the animal, and they 
bestowed upon the operator the unspeakable 
comfort of knowing that it felt no pain. While 
he deeply respected the humane feelings of 
those who objected to this class of inquiry, he 
would assure them that if they knew the truth 
they would commend, and not condemn. 

This kind of thing may well embarrass 
and bewilder the general public ; but thereis 
an easy test of Lord Lister’s sincerity. 
The ‘lesser measures” which the Anti- 
Vivisection Society intend to propose to 
Parliament, in place of a Bill for the total 
abolition of vivisection, would simply be 
on all fours with what Lord Lister states 
is the now existing condition of affairs. Is 
Lord Lister willing to bring into the 
House of Lords, and to pass through 
there and the House of Commons, as his 
great reputation and influence would 
enable him immediately to do, a ' Bill 
stipulating that all experiments performed 
upon living animals shall be performed 
under chloroform, and that the animal 
shall be destroyed without recovering con- 
sciousness? He can surely find no objec- 
tion to such an Act of Parliament, inasmuch 
as he states that what it would order is 
already the existing condition of affairs. 


The gentle vivisector has ‘‘the unspeak- ° 
able comfort” of knowing ‘that he always 
prevents the animal from feeling pain! He 
will accordingly be willing to give us the 
comfort of placing himself under legal 
nalty to always exercise this care ! 
Fsve esuitical is the modern physical 

priesthood ! 

* * 

That extraordinary woman, the Dowager 
Empress of China, a poet to have suc- - 
cessfully re-established herself again in the 

rincipal seat of power in the vastest 
Bmpire of Asia. The long career of govern- 
ment which she has succeeded in carrying 
on, first as Regent, then as avowed assis. . 
tant and guide of the young Emperor, and 
now, when he has revolted against her 
authority, her straightway resuming” 
supreme rule in her own name, and sign- 
ing her own decrees to the public, ina 
country where the position of women as a 
whole is what it is in China, is most extra- 
ordinary, and one would much like to 
better understand it. The diplomatic 
ability of this Chinese woman alone is 
clear. 

*° * * 

There has been an attempt in the Eng- 
lish press to make it appear that the pre- 
sumption by the Dowager-Empress of the 
reins of power is an indication of the 
success of the party in China opposed to 
the introduction of any European reforms ; 
but Dr. Dudgeon, long the physician to the 
British Embassy in Pekin, who happens 
to be now over hens: has contradicted that 
statement, and observes that although the 
Empress has always gone slowly, in har- 
mony with native public feeling, and in 
face of the difficulties that she has to 
encounter in making any changes, she has 
been steadily an advocate of some reforms, 
and was responsible for the introduction of 
railways and other European advantages 
into China. On the other hand, while the 
Emperor, whom she has now superseded, 
held power in his own name, he upon 
more than one occasion allowed endeavours - 
to be made by persons in authority to 
widely stir up ill-feeling against Europeans. 
Two years ago, for instance, at the annual 
examinations at Canton, to which thousands 
of young men go from every part of the 
Chinese empire in order to acquire their 
qualification for holding any official post, 
or taking any professional or other im- 
portant positions, they were all presented 
for study with a versified edition of a new 
Imperial decree against certain heterodox 
doctrines and those who held them. 
Though it was not mentioned what those 
doctrines were, it was plainly indicated 
that they were the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The following is a specimen of 
the language about Christians which the 
Emperor addressed to all these members 
of the well-educated and ruling class who 
at this particular moment came under 
his personal influence :— 

The stupid black-haired race are establishing 
sundry sects, and regard not their own lives, but 
pretend that they will rise again immortal. 
Men and women congregate together and, 
abandoning their chastity, behave like obscene 
birds and beasts. Faithful Confucians must 
shoot them like the owls of the forest, stone 
them like the bats in the streets, and behead 
them without mercy. I, the Emperor, com- 
mand the authorities to eradicate these weeds 
and vermin, to kill the serpents, and to throw 
them to the wolves and the tigers, because 
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there is no salvation for them either against 

heaven-sent calamities or against misfortune 

caused by human agency. 
* * * 

Two personalities, amidst many scandals 
and breakdowns, have gained onour in the 
public eye in the whole Un ed States in 
the course of the recent American-Spanish 
war. One is Miss Clara Barton, the 
head of the Red Cross, of whom we 
must again one day. 
is Miss Helen Gould, one of the daughters 
and heiresses of that unscrupulous finan- 
cier, Jay Gould, who left millions of money 
made by speculations less creditable than 
straightforward trade. His daughters have 
devoted much of that wealth to charity, 


and Miss Helen Gould, in particular, is 


famous for philanthropy, as wise and 
far-seeing as it is generous. 
now helping the victims of the war. 
is devoting her entire time to the work of 
the Woman’s National Relief Association, 
of which she is the president. Miss Gould 
left her beautiful home on the Hudson 


early in July, shortly after the battle of 


Santiago, and went to New York city, 


where, during the maprocenen ted heat, she 


has been working night and day, collecting 
money, buying supplies, distributing them 
among the hospitals, &c. She has sent 
three shiploads of ice to Santiago at her 
own expense, and is now having two wore 
loaded with cargoes of 3,000 tons each. 


She has fitted out one relief ship at her 


own expense, has personally visited and 


inspected all of the hospitals within the 
limits of Greater New York at which 
soldiers or sailors are lying, and if they 


have not been furnished with every comfort 
that money can buy it is not her fault. 
* * * 


Miss Helen Gould’s charities, it may be 
added, are numerous and varied. She is 
the owner of vast wealth, and devotes a 
considerable portion of it to the benefit of 
the community in such varied ways that it 
seems as though every few months some 
new outlet was found by her for her 
benevolence. Sometimes her gifts are 
anonymously made, in so far that it only 
leaks out by accident that she has been the 
donor. In this way she recently presented 
£25,000 to found a chair of practical 
engineering in a university ; on the other 
hand, she largely endowed a scholarship 
at one of the women’s universities in 
memory of her mother, in her own 
name. One of her enterprises is a 
sort of combination of créche and day 
industrial school in one of the poorest 
parts of New York. In connection with 
this, she maintains a convalescent home for 
children. In fact, she is rapidly taking in 
America the position taken here by Lady 
Burdett-Coutts during her prime. Miss 
Helen Gould is still under thirty years of 
age. It is a justifiable source of pride 
to us all that the two women who have been 
the heiresses of such enormous wealth, 
the one in America and the one in England, 
have shown themselves not only so well 
able to manage it in their own interests, 
and to avoid any excess of luxury or 
absurdity in their own personal use of it, 
but have likewise proved themselves to be 
such excellent stewards of wealth in the 
interests of the community in which they 
live. 

* * * 

There seems to have been, amongst the 

many foolish past ideas which in modern 


The other 


She is 
She 


ence, a theory that women were incapable 
of keeping or wisely controlling wealth. 
This notion seems to have been made the 
excuse in a good many cases for giving 
very small portions comparatively of the 
father’s wealth to his Seughtere But 
many women have the control of money, 
both as spinsters and wives, and how very 
seldom it is that we see conspicuous in- 
stances of misuse by them of that tre- 
mendous power, while there are such 
illustrious cases as those just cited of its 
remarkably wise and beneficent employ- 


ment. 
* * * 


The idea that women could not under- 
stand or manage money matters has had 
its influence upon themselves, and has led 
too frequently to their committing the 
entire management of their financial 
affairs to the hands of some man, either a 
relative or a paid man of business. No 
doubt in innumerable cases this has worked 
out all right; the man so trusted has 
done perhaps better with the money than the 
woman could have done for herself. But, 
on the other hand, most of us who have 
a considerable acquaintance know per- 


sonally at least one casein which a woman 
has been defrauded of either a great part 
or the whole of her fortune from excessive 
and misplaced confidence in some man, 
awarded to him not because she knew his 
personal character, and trusted him as an 
individual, but simply because, being a 
woman, she had been brought up to:believe 
that any man alive would manage her 
affairs better than she could possibly do 
uite time that such a mis- 
taken idea should be swept away, for it has 
produced a great deal of mischief, and is 


herself. It is 


not based upon facts. 
* * * 

There certainly are a good many women 
who are very muddle-headed about their 
own financial affairs, but this is largely 
because they are not trained to understand 
the use of money, or to have the uncon- 
trolled management of it, while they are 
young, and are suddenly plunged into 
the responsibility after having everything 
managed for them for many years, when 
they are comparatively advanced in life. 
Then, if a woman does do anything silly, it 
is blazoned abroad by the Press as cha- 
racteristic of her whole sex, while they 
never cite as an illustration of the unde- 
sirability of leaving money to men the 
cases which almost every week presents us 
with of foolish and reckless waste on the 
part of young men when they come into 
their fortunes at their majority. 

* * * 

Last month, for instance, thera came 
before the judge at the London Sessions 
Court s young man named Ryley, who, 
when he reached the age of twenty-one, 
was placed in possession of £11,000, and 
spent it all in four months! He had 
previously married so young that he already 
had two children, but when he got posses- 
sion of his money he deserted his wife and 
family, who had no portion of the large 
sum he so rapidly and foolishly squandered. 
Now, if ever a woman did anything like 
this, the Press of the country would ring 
with warnings to fathers not to leave their 
money to their daughters. In this particular 


young man’s case, he wound up his career 


of rapid extravagance by passing a cheque 


for £3, drawn on a bank which did not 


exist, and hence was arrested for fraud. 


times -have been contradicted by experi- 4 Thousands of others waste their patrimony 


without its. coming: before the public—we 
all know cases. Clearly, fathers should 
not trust their sons, with fortunes ! 

* * * 

Though it falls only to the few to hold. 
vast possessions, and to thence display on 
a large scale the ability of women to 
manage money matters, we can all in our 
spheres do a share in commanding respect 
by our wise conduct in this regard. ith 
as much pleasure as we read the record of - 
Miss Gould’s success in using her wealth, 
we may hear that the two great Friend 
Societies of this country have had sufti- 
cient experience of the ability of the 
women of the working class to decide 
financial matters well, that they have re- 
solved to accord this most respectable 
‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage ’”’ measure. 

* < 


* % 
Six) ars ago, women’s ‘‘ Courts’ were 
recogn. ed and affiliated by the ‘‘ Ancient 


Order of Foresters.” At once the women 
organised ‘‘Courts”’ for themselves all 
over the country, and already there are . 
174 such women’s ‘ Courts,” with 6,545 
benefit members, and £5,969 in funds. So: 
remarkable a result could not fail of imita- 
tion, and now the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows has admitted women’s lodges 
as part of the Order, and has conferred 
upon them equal rights with men’s lodges. 
But the Foresters have determined to go 
considerably further. Their High Court 
has just decided that an alteration shall be 
made in the general laws of the Order so as 
to enable women to enter men’s courts, 
the meetings of which are not held in 
licensed houses. This is a step of much 
importance, but the admirable way in 
which women have managed their own 
courts justifies this extension to them of 
“the franchise’’ of these powerful 
“Orders” and their finances. 
* Ld * 

We learn from the Dublin Daily Nation 
that the ground upon which the Irish 
Local Government Board refused the 
appointment of Miss Magill as rate col- 
lector has been very curiously cut from 
under their feet. The Chief Secretary for - 
Ireland stated in the House of Commons 
that the reason why Miss Magill, although | 
she had for five years satisfactorily collected 
the rates as her father’s substitute and 
assistant, must not now be allowed to take 
the appointment in her own person, was that 
a Warrant for distraint for non-payment of 
the rates must be addressed to and be carried 
out by the collector, and that it would be 
‘‘improper” for # woman to distrain per- 
sonally, though no allegation of any legal 
sex disqualification of women, or of any.’ 
personal unfitness, was made. It now 
appears that the provisions of the Grand 
Jury and the Poor Law Acts, on which 
the Local Government Board relied in 
making this statement, were repealed by 
the Petty Sessions Act (14-15 Vic., cap. 93, 
Sec. 25), and that justices can address the 
warrant to anyone whom they see fit. 
This seems to have been decided in two 
cases reported in ‘‘ The Irish. Law Times 
Reports,’’ Vol. 23, pp. 28 and 33, Regina 
(Jones) v. Barry, and Re Forth and Ratt- 
willy presentments. As the Local Govern- 
ment Board in their letter to the Dungannon 
Guardians appear to endeavour to disclaim 
any sex prejudice in the matter, it rests 
with them to make the amende honourable 
to Miss Magill, who had proved her fitness 
and capacity, and to the Clogher Guardians, 
who appointed her as their rate collector. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. SzaTtz.—As you said it was an emer- 
gency I broke through the rule not to answer 
privately, and sent you the names and addresses 
of two lady doctors resident in Manchester. I 


dious to mention any living instances, so let us 
turn entirely to pa seg Harriet Martineau 
records how beautifully ordered was the home 
of Mrs. Somerville, the great mathematician 


and astronomer, although she gave to its direc- 
tion (what she, by her arr 4 


afraid possi ability, made 
Geusat. & Sieh of Indy deetoes cotbct to the uate) only two hours in the mo ing. As 
towns in which they reside, since, as I have to et Martineau herself, Charlotte Bronté 


Esoviousiy explained, their names are all mixed 
u _= of vie thousands of men practi- 
mers in the edical ” issued 
the authority of the Generel’ Medica! Coanel 
of the United Kingdom. Something like 
—_— women who have taken degrees 
have ele to go to India to practice, the need 
for their services there being greater than at 
home, for various reasons. Of those remainin 
in England about thirty practice in and aroun 
London ; there are six practising in Manchester, 
and most of the a, Ma now have at least 
one lady fully q ed medical practitioner 
available. 

E. H.—The question whether higher educa- 
tion makes women less capable as wives and 
mothers seems to me so preposterous as to 
answer itself. Can anyone seriously suppose 
that brain development can interfere with the 
is rong Behe any of the tasks of life? The 
better developed the mental powers, the better 
can they do any task set them. This would apply 
to the women actually doing domestic labour, but 
it must apply even more to the-improvement of 
the ar for that organising and directin 
ability, which is “the duty of the wife an 
mother,” in that class of society where servants 
are kept to do the actual work, and the mistress 
supplies the brain-force, the mainspring of the 
whole; and it is to that class that most girls 
who receive the higher education must belong 
in the nature of the case, since it is too expen- 
sive for those of the poorer class. It must be 
obvious that all the mental powers of foreseeing, 
and arranging, and combining, and considering, 
and remembering, which are developed by the 
training of the brain given in higher education, 
will be as invaluable in the direction of a house- 
hold as in any other class of work; while the 
trained brain must have more capacity to 
understand and grasp the more serious and 
fundamental matters connected with house- 
keeping—the scientific basis of domesticity. 
Such subjects as the hygiene of the home, 
the nursing of its inmates in sickness, 
the proper mode of feeding and other elements 
in the care of children, and that mental train- 
ing and moral guidance which are the most 
important things that a child of the well-to-do 
classes neéds from its mother (and will never 
get either from an illiterate servant or froma 
mother who is not much better educated or 
more intelligent herself than the servant), will, 
in the nature of the case, be all the better done 
by a highly educated than they could be by a 
neglected and undeveloped female mind. 

Instances, of course, are not easy to give, and 
are very fallacious; for if a highly-educated 
woman is a bad housekeeper, either because she 
has no capacity for details, or because she does 
not turn her mind adequately to her daily 
duties, you may be very certain that she would 
have been a yet worse one if she had: never 
received any mental cultivation ; but of course 
you cannot prove this except by the abstract 
reasoning set forth above. There are unfortu- 
nately p wit of bad housekeepers, thoughtless 
and incapable of planning about the duties of 
their homes, and unable to control those under 
them or to organise the daily life effectively 
even when they do try. These incompetent, 
unqualified mistresses of homes can be found 
as utterly ignorant of any science, literature or 
art, as babies. To be blankly ignorant of 
aught else assuredly does not in any way help a 
woman to do housekeeping; but on the other 
hand, to be cultivated intellectually does not 
necessarily entirely cure her of any natural 

ualifications that she may possess for the 
position of manager of household business. 

Tue Fact happens to be, however, that most 
of the women conspicuous for their intellect 
and intellectual work have also been notably 
good housekeepers. Their good brain power, 
turned in that direction, succeeded as it had 
done in more abstruse lines. It would be invi- 


is only one amongst many to testify to the ex- 

cellence of her domestic edlmonet Another 

testimony, for instance, is found in the ‘“‘ Diary 

and Letters” of a great friend of the poet 

Wesearort Henry Crabbe Robinson, who 
8:— 

Miss Martineau makes herself an object of 
envy by the success of her domestic arrangements. 
. . « Mrs. Wordsworth declares she is a model 
in her household economy, making her servants 
happy, and setting an example of activity to her 
neighbours. 

Charlotte Bronté’s testimony is even more 
interesting ; she says :-— 

I am at Miss Martineau’s for a week. Her 
house is very pleasant both within and without ; 
arranged at all points with admirable neatness 
and comfort. Her visitors enjoy the most perfect 
liberty; what she claims for herself she allows 
them. . . . She isa great and good woman. 
The manner in which she combines the highest 
mental culture with the nicest discharge of 
feminine duties filled me with admiration; while 
her affectionate kindness earned my gratitude. 
She is not a person to be judged by her writings 
alone, but rather by her own deeds and life, than 
which nothing can be more exemplary or nobler. 
The government of her household is admirably 
administered; all she does is well done, from the 
writing of a history down to the quietest feminine 
occupation. No eort of carelessness or neglect is 
allowed under her rale, and yet she is not over- 
strict, or too rigidly exacting; her servants and 
her poor neighbours love as well as respect her. 

As to Charlotte Bronté herself, do you re- 
member how it is recorded that not only was 
her home in general a picture of good order, 
but that when the servant who had been with 
her for many years grew so old and half blind 
that in peeling the potatoes she could not see 
the specks in them, Miss Bronté, who could 
not endure to have potatoes put on the table 
with their “eyes” in, and who equally could 
not endure to discharge the old servant, used 
to break off the flood of inspiration of her own 
writing in order to go to the kitchen to do this 
task herself? I could give you a good many 
more instances, but it seems to me that the 
question is really to be settled, as far as it can 
be settled, by the more general considerations 
that education tends to develop and not to 
diminish the brain power, and that, accordingly, 
whatever the highly-cultured mind, that is to 
say, the better instrument, is turned to, from 
the humblest to the largest tasks, it will 
necessarily execute more competently than the 
untrained and ignorant mind; individual idio- 
syncracies and capacities, which cannot be 
greatly affected either way by education, being, 
of course, allowed for. In conclusion, you 
might quote this wise saying of John Stuart 
Mill’s—not written about women’s education 
and housekeeping, but excellently setting forth 
the principle: ‘ It takes brains to wse practical 
experience; and brains without practical ex- 
perience will go farther than practical experience 
without brains.” 


INTRODUCTION OF ENVELOPES. — Before Sir 
Rowland Hill introduced the penny post, en- 
velopes were little used, as a double charge was 
made for a paper enclosed in another, however 
thin each might be; even the smallest clipping 
from a newspaper necessitated an extra fee. 
The use of envelopes became common after 
May 6th, 1840, when stamped and adhesive 
envelopes were introduced. The first envelope- 
making machine was invented by Edwin Hill, 
brother of Rowland Hill; and De La Rue’s 
machine for folding envelopes was patented 
March 17th, 1845. The invention of envelopes 
has been attributed to 8S. K. Brewer, a book- 
seller and stationer of Brighton, about 1830. 


He had some small sheets of paper on which it * 


was difficult to write the address; he invented 
for these a small envelope, and had metal 
plates made for cutting them to the required 
shape and size. 


morning del: 
ing girls at various convenient centres. 
evenin 
form: 

the Council Cham! 
illuminated address of welcome was presented. 
by the president of the local branch (Mrs. 


organisations in the city, to Miss 


im 
M 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


THE WOMEN’S TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ONION. 


THe Women’s Total Abstinence Union opened 
their annual conference in 
October 9th, with a good attendance of delegates. 
from all parts of the country. 
Temperance services were hi 


Nottingham on 


On Sunday 
in Nottingham 
and on Monday 
legates addressed meetings of work- 
In the 
Union were 
ly received by Sheriff and Mrs. Black in 
At this function an 


and the neighbourhood, 


representatives of the 


Hazzledine) on behalf of the various Tem ce 


wre, 
resident of the Union. In handing Miss 
ocwra the address, Mrs. Hazzledine said the 


local branch welcomed the delegates to the 


city for the sake of the thousands of dumb crea- 
tures who suffered from cruelty of drunken 
cu s, and in the name of the ill-used 


wives and miserable husbands of the feeble- 


minded and hopelessly insane of whole families 
of paupers, and, lastly, of all whom sense of the 


injustice and cruelty of fate had converted into 


infidels. Miss Docwra, in response, said she 
hoped the visit to Nottingham would give 

a to Temperance work throughout the 
i ds. Mrs. W. S. Caine, Mrs. Atkinson, 
and Mrs. H. J. Wilson also spoke. The dele- 
gates’ council was held on the following day, 
and many interesting addresses and reports 
were given. 


WOMEN AND THE POOR LAW WORK. 
During the past week or two, lady guardians 


have taken an able and useful share in several 


Conferences on Poor Law Work. 


NortH Wates Poor Law CONFERENCE. 

At the annual Poor Law Conference for the 
counties of Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesea, 
Montgomery, and Merioneth, there was a large 
attendance of poor law guardians, including 
Lady Penrhyn, the Hon. Louisa Douglas 
Pennant, Miss Adeane, Mrs. Marshall, Miss 
Grafton, Mrs. Casson, Mrs. Griffith-Boscawen, 
Mrs. Chance, Miss Wynne-Jones, Miss A. 
Evans, Miss Roddam, Miss A. Roberts, etc. 
The proceedings were opened at 2°30 on the 
first day by the Mayor of Bangor (Mr. Hugh 
Hughes), who extended a hearty welcome to 
the delegates attending the conference. An 
able paper was read by Mr. W. Chance, hon- 
sec. of the Central Poor Law Conference, 
on “Indoor and Outdoor Relief, with Special 
Relation to Children.” Mr. Chance dealt at 
some length with the question of giving out- 
door relief to widows, a subject which, in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, was spoken of by Mrs. Casson, who 
thought guardians might exercise more care in 

ting relief to widows, but objected to chil- 

en being taken away, for training and 
educational purposes, from the care of their 
mothers. Miss Roberts, Miss Evans, Miss 
Wynne, Miss Grafton, and others  con- 
tinued the discussion. Subsequently a vote 


-| of thanks was accorded to Mr. Chance for 


his paper. In the evening, the delegates 
and their friends dined together at the 
George Hotel, and, after dinner, Miss Grafton 
spoke on the provision made by the Girl's 
Friendly Society for the care of poor-law girls. 
The conference was resumed on the following 
morning, the 23rd, when the room was 

well filled by an interested audience. The first 
paper read was one by Dr. Rhodes, of the 
Chorlton Union, on ‘Combination among 
Unions for the Treatment of Pauper Imbeciles 
and Pauper Epileptics,” and in which he ex- 
plained the advisability of such a combination, 
not only for the sake of the paupers themselves,. 
but likewise on the grounds of benefit to the 
State and future economy to the unions. A 
long discussion followed on Dr. Rhodes’s paper. 
A very practical paper was next reac) by Miss 
A. B. Evans, of St. Asaph, on ‘Sick Nursing 
in Workhouses and amongst Out-door Poor,” in 
which some useful suggestions were made- 
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Votes of thanks to the chairman and the readers 
of the papers concluded a very interes con- 
ference. Previous to the meeting of the Poor- 
Law Conference a meeting was held of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society to consider the provision 
made by the G.F.8. for the after care of poor- 
law . The Hon. Louisa Douglas- Pennant, 
t of the G.F.S. in the r 
was in the chair. 
from Workheusee d Beas Depart 
orkhouses an 8 Department, 
and by Lady Paso, Diente Head of the 
C.W.G. Department in the Norwich diocese. 
In the unavoidable absence of Lady Buxton her 
paper was read by Miss Roddam. 


MANCHESTER WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, 
On October 9th, a Conference, under the 
auspices of the Women Guardians’ on, 
was held at the ap renieaed aoe a io the 
morning a paper th ‘* Out-relief ” was 
read by Mrs. Shaen, and in the afternoon Mrs. 
Arnol noceven ats one entitled ‘‘How a Lady can 
help on a Board of Guardians.’’ Both addresses 
. excited a é amount of discussion. Mrs. 
canaries of Oldham, — sage _ 
of the proceedings, and Mrs. Do i 
of Chester, aiisnig the latter half. ame 
those present were lady Guardians from the 
City, Chorlton, Prestwich, Salford, Barton, 
Bucklow, 8 rt, Oldham, Chester, Roch- 
dale, Leeds, Warrington, Leigh, Lancaster, 
Haslingden, Walsall, and Wharfedale. 
Mrs. Emmott, in opening the Conference, 
emphasised the necessity for making the strictest 


possible investigation into every application for 


out-relief. The amount of out-relief distributed 
had increased during the last few years, and in 
her opinion it might be greatly decreased with- 
out injustice to anybody. 

Mrs. Shaen, in the course of her remarks, 
pointed out that destitution was the sole claim 
secipe ptt by law in those who applied for out- 
relief ; there must be no discrimination between 
the deserving and the undeserving poor. 
There was probably a general agreement now-a- 
days that in cases of casual disablement relief 
would be most humanely administered to the 
applicant at his or her residence, instead of 
having the home broken up. The presence of 
the children in the home was not only an in- 
centive to the mother’s labour, but a protection 
of great value to herself. There was a gradual 
tendency on the part of the people to claim 
charitable help rather than provide for their 
own maintenance—a tendency which had de- 
veloped side by side with the mistaken en- 
couragement of their drinking habits. The 
paiody for this would seem to be the applica- 
tion of out-relief sparingly and temporarily, 
with strict regard to the circumstances of each 
case, and co-operation with managers of 
voluntary charities. With regard to the aged 
and disabled poor, it might be practicable to 
board out suitable cases among their relatives 
or other respectable families. Though it might 
not be practicable to abolish out-relief at once, 
it was still possible to encourage experiments 
tending to its abolition, and a closer co-opera- 
tion with outside agencies. Pauperism in 
England was to-day far in excess of that in any 
other country, nearly half the population reach- 
ing the age of sixty years dying in a state of 
extreme poverty. 

Mrs. Redford, a member of the Chorlton 
Board, alluded to the great difficulties and 
expense caused to Guardians by women con- 
tinually removing their children from the work- 
house homes and afterwards sending them back 


Mrs. Mercer, a Salford Guardian, remarked 

that a great deal had been said about thrift, 
but how could « labourer with a weekly wage 
of twelve or sixteen shillings, and a fair-sized 
family to keep, practice thrift? How were 
girls employed at shirt-making in large towns to 
practise thrift? Employers should consider 
what part they were playing to the State in 
paying poor wages, and women Guardians 
should see that the business houses they dealt 
with paid proper wages. 

Dr. Anna Dahms, whilst acknowledging her 
limited experience as a Manchester Guardian, 
stated that in her opinion the ont-relief distri- 
buted in Ancoats was abused. The sum given 


Papers were contributed by tained 
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was so small that the 
desperation often s 
were not consid fit to be relieved more 
substantially they dught to be sent to the 
workhouse. ear, hear.) 

Mrs. Arnold Forster's address dealt mainly 
with her own experiences d@ three and a 
half years as a Wharfedale G » and con- 
& suggestion that lady Guardians might 
do useful work in helping those girls and 
women of weak intellect who came before them 
in other ways than by allowing them to drift 
into workhouses. p a 

In the discussion which followed, restrictions 
to which nurses in workhouses are subjected 
were mentioned, and a hope was expressed 
that all lady Guardians would endeavour to 
have them removed. 


recipients in sheer 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Cospen-SanpERsoN delivered on October 
17th the first of acourse of lectures on “Arts and 
Crafts and Openings for Women,” arranged to 
be given on Monday afternoons at the Women’s 
Institute, Grosvenor-crescent, Hyde Park 
Corner. His subject was the general one, 
“Arts and Crafts,” and will be followed by 
addresses by the same expert on ‘ Book- 
binding” ; by Miss Bateson on “ Journalism ” ; 
‘‘ Glass-blowing” by Mr. Bolds; ‘ Indexing” 
by Miss Somerville, etc., etc. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson was introduced to 
the audience by the President, Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, who looked very dis ed in a dress 
of silver-grey armure, with violet velvet collar 
and epaulettes and half Swiss belt, and a lace 
yoke run round with violet baby ribbon. She 
said that as the Institute is concerned in all 
matters that are of interest to women, it 
naturally included music, art, and literature, 
as well as the openings for industrial occu- 
pations. Without making what she thought 
the blunder of instituting generalising com- 
parisons between men and women, she thought 
it might fairly be said that women were most 
concerned with the scenic decoration of the 
interior; the home surroundings were of more 
importance to women because they spent more 
time indoors. Everything around the house 
might speak of beauty and serve as an 
inspiration. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson said that he intended 
to approach Arts and Crafts that afternoon purely 
from an ideal standpoint, leaving the practi- 
cal illustration to the two succeeding addresses 
on bookbinding. The ideal of craftsmanshi 
included both co-operation and insulated 
effort: he held that there was room for a great 
development in the present day of the ideal of 
co-operation, which might be fostered by the 
introduction of a system of guilds something 
like those of medinyél times, but with a 
difference as modern conditions required. The 
idea of the necessity of Crafts Guilds came 
to him when he was asked to go to a large 
town in the North of England to judge the 
bookbinding, award a prize, and give an 
address. He saw there that the things 
of utility were generally well-made, and 
often in their simplicity and adapta- 
tion to the purpose for which they were 
intended, really beautiful; but when he 
turned to what was intended to be beautiful 
he found that beauty was not there. If the 
shape happened to be good, the idiotic orna- 
ment put upon it spoilt it, and this was specially 
the case with the samples of bookbinding, which 
were so poor, inartistic and vulgarly decorated 
that he was not able to award the prize at all, 
but contented himself with making his lecture 
the more emphatic. While this was fresh in 
his mind, he happened to read an account of 
the old guilds, in which it was stated that the 
Crafts Guilds were ge 4 managed by the 
labouring men of a craft who selected some 
amongst their leaders to regulate the conditions 
of work.. The fundamental principle that the 
guilds laid down was that a man should not work 
for his individual] advertisement and advantage, 
but for the benefit and reputation of his whole 
craft; having read this, he, the lecturer, thought 
how different was the trades union of to-day, 
and determined to form a guild of bookbinding, 


nt itin drink. If they | th 
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out of which he hoped = spring others in 
@ wo 


e course of time. d have the purpose 


of the guild's ideal to set not only a standpoint. 
of work, but a standard for the whole life, and 
to de arise te wows to live pp to it. i 
guilds ve velling turers, who 
would be master craftsmen, o of examin- 


ing and judging the local work, and should take 
with them the means for giving trade exhibi- 
tions, and should be also capable of lecturing 
u the whole subject, including the manner in 
which it was allied to other trades, the materials 
used, and how they were obtained, the decora- 
sucka guild aa applied ts the two very ditions 
such a as applied to the two v 6 
avocations of bookhindiag and i ote main. 
tained that even such unpleasant work as mining 
might be much more in if the workman 
were a member of a guild which him 
to believe that whatever his craft he could 
follow it for the good of all, and which, by its 
lectures and instructions, should give him a. 
vision of the outer world and of the importance 
of his particular work to the whole of the rest. 
of the doings of mankind. Finally, all the 
guilds might be joined together under one head 
and hold great festivals, at which 
ie. Dogri be done that was possible to. 
magnify the importance of each sort of craft. 
He concluded by giving a sketch of the manner 
in which the ds of medieval times were: 
conducted, and how they endeavoured to influ- 
ence both their apprentices and the workmen 
to honest work. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, indicated the ay 
ments for teaching art in connection with the. 
Women’s Institute, which, she said, were under- 
the direct management of several leading women. 
artists who were on the committee. 


Dr. Maraaret Topp, Assistant Physician to- 
the Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, has been writing another novel. It is 
entitled ‘'‘ Windyhaugh,” and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. Dr. 
Todd, whose pseudonym is ‘‘ Graham Travers,'” 
will be remembered as the author of that widely- 
read book, ‘“‘ Mona Maclean, Medical Student.” 


* * * 


THE Lonpon ScHoot or MEDICINE FoR Wo- 
MEN is to be congratulated on keeping up its 
number of students. On the opening day of 
the present term 195 students were registered 
for the school and Royal Free Hospital. Of 
these, fifty are new siderite, forty-eight for the 
full course, and two for special classes. Among 
this number is an Indian student, Miss Sorabji, 
sister of Miss Cornelia Sorabji, and holder of 
the Stuart Mill Scholarship, given by the 
Countess of Dufferin’s fund. 
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EE FROM 
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PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

Highly recommended in Cases of QENERAL 
DEBILITY, INDIGESTION, &c. Also 
during Convalescence, after INFLUENZA, and 

OTHER EXHAUSTING ILLNESSES. 

A Sample Bottle, Post Iree, 4g. 6d : Half 
Bottle, 28. 6d.; or, of all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 

PROSPECTUS Post Free on application, 
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the door he stopped and sniffed beneath it, his 
hair on end, his tail erect. Ulrich, bewildered, 
seized his chair by the leg. 

‘* Don’t come in!”’ he shrieked, ‘‘ don’t come 
in, I tell you; I'll kill you!” The dog, excited 
by his manner, barked and howled louder than 
ever. As nothing came, however, he quieted, 
and once more stretched himself before the 
fire, but not to sleep—he was still restless and 
uneasy and leaped ata movement. Ulrich also 
regained his senses, but feeling exhausted by 
strain and terror he wet to the cupboard and 
poured himself glassful after glassful of the 
brandy that was always kept there—he who 
rarely touched a drop of liquor. It strengthened 
him wonderfully, particularly his courage. A 
burning fire seemed to fill his veins. He ate 
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Gur Short Story. 


AN ALPINE TRAGEDY. 
(From the French of Guy pz Maupassant.) 


(Conclusion.) 


figure of a man, his beard falling to his waist, 
his eyes burning, his clothes falling to rags upon 
‘his body! And he did not know them—Ulrich 
was mad! 

What had become of his companion? No 
one knew. Ulrich lived till winter came again, 
then passed away, the little Hauser dying two 
months later of a settled languor, to be attributed, 
so the doctor said, to the cold of the moun. 
tains. 


Uxeich gathered up his energy and his 
failing vigour, and falling, slipping, plunging 
from height to height, descended toward the 
inn of Schwarenbach, Sam following behind him, 
limping on three legs. The house was empty, 
the fire out. Ulrich relit it, ate and slept, too 
-exhausted to do or think of more. He slept a 
long time. Suddenly a voice, a cry, a name, 


“* Ulrich!” aroused him from his torpor. Was | gcarcel 
‘ ly anything, but drank, and only brandy. 
‘it a dream, that penetrating call, a dream such | He lived thus fifteen days. 


as comes to the soul of the anxious? No, he}: As last, one night, pushed to his last extremity, 
heard it still, vibrating and sounding in his | he threw wide the door—he was going to fly— 


ears; surely someone called him, “ Ulrich! | but a gust of wind met him in the face, the 


Ulrich!” Someone was there, near the house. | door slammed and Ulrich closed and bolted it 
He opened the door, he shouted, “‘ Gaspard ! 


DELICIOUS! WHOLESOME! 
REFRESHING! 


Ir is a common feeling of much abused human 
nature to like those things which are delicious 
to the taste. And it is fair argument to assume 
that, if we were not intended to use the dis- 
criminatin wers of our palates, we should 
have en endowed with the quality of 
taste. And when we can combine delicious. 
ness of natural fruit flavour with wholesome. 
ness in practice: as we can always do by the 


f Chivers’ Jellies, the nai choice of the 
” without perceiving that Sam was outside. All taste is endorsed by the wholesome teachings of . 
occ ih eee raat ere falc ms at once, shivering before the fireplace, he | oommon-sense. d there are times a t we 
A 9 9 


started and bent his ear—someone was crying 
and scratching at the door, the wall, the sill of 
the window. 

‘Go away!” he.cried; “go away!’’ A long, 
plaintive moan alone replied to him. At this 
all reason left him; distracted by horror, he 
ran from side to side, from corner to corner, 
striving to find a hiding-place from the one 
outside, always moaning, up and down the : vam : 
house, against the walls, the door, the step. ope <The juices gory Sakai oor pe 
At last he darted to the buffet filled with vessels | ised for the flavours, and all the processes of 
and provisions, and with superhuman strength | manufacture are carried on in alive lined pans, 
dragged it against the panels and heaped upon | ladles, &. All Grocers and Stores keep 
it, piece by piece, all the furniture that re- Chivers’ Jellies. Half-pints, 23d.; Pints, 44d. ; 
mained —chairs, tables, bed and mattress. 


Quarts, pee And ar Hen eda ate 
Then, in the same way, he barricaded the write to Chivers & Sons’ Fruié Farm Factory, 
windows, anit Bedaged by ao. eheny., Eu Histon, Cambs., for a free sample packet. 
the one outside now only uttered a piteous 
groaning, to which Ulrich answered from 
within. 

Days and nights passed thus in howling, the 
one at the other, one turning ceaselessly around 
the dwelling, scratching and tearing at the walls 
with his nails, as if he wished to demolish it, 
the other following his movements, half bent, 
his ear to the ground, and answering his calls 
by frightful cries. 

One night Ulrich heard no more; worn out 


.and the eternal snow ! 


The wind had risen—that icy wind of the 
glaciers which pierces the stones and leaves 
nothing living on those abandoned heights. 
“* Gaspard ! Gaspard ! Gaspard!” cried Ulrich 
again, then waited. Nothing—nothing! Seized 
with a fear that shook him to the bone he 
weturned to the inn and closed the door. Gaspard 
‘was dead somewhere in the mountains, and at 
‘the moment of dying had called him—called 
him from the depths of those hidden ravines, 
their whiteness far more dangerous than the 
subterranean shadows. Yes, Gaspard, in dying, 
had thought of him ; his.companion, his soul set 
free, had flown away to the inn of Schwarenbach, 
where Ulrich slept; it had cried to him its last. 
. adieu, perhaps its curses, its reproaches upon 
the man who had not sought for him sufficiently. 
He felt everywhere—behind the door, behind 
the wall, thinking to find the voice; wandering 
from place to place like a night bird that ruffles 
its feathers against a light pane; he wished to 
go out, but dared not, yet was equally afraid to 
stay in—horror had seized upon him. As long 
as the body of the old guide was not found and 
placed in consecrated ground, the phantom 
would continue to wander! 

With the return of sunlight Ulrich was more 
assured, though still tortured with thoughts of 
the old man lying in the snow. But when 
night crowned the glaciers again new terrors 
assailed him. He passed into the dismal 
kitchen, lighted by a single candle, and to the 
side of the fire, listening at every step if the 
frightful cry of the night would again cross the 
mournful stillness. _ 

He was miserable and unnerved, like any 
other man who has never been alone before in 
. desert of snow, 2,000 feet above the inhabited 
.earth—above the abodes of human kind—above 
life itself, alone in the frozen sky. A mad 
desire to fly took possession of him, no matter 
where, no matter how, to descend to Loeche, 
even if he fell into an abyss himself; but the 
dead man, his companion, barred the way. At 
last, weary with walking, he threw hiraself 
upon a chair. He dreaded the bed as one dreads 
a haunted place. 

All at once, as he sat there, it came again, 
that strident cry, ‘‘ Ulrich! Ulrich!”” He threw 
up his hands, he started to his feet to repulse 
the ghost, but fell back, his chair overturning 


feel jaded and tired, and hardly care for heavy 
food; we want something refreshing and cooling, 
and we obtain all we want in Chivers’ Jellies. 
Turned out of a well-shaped mould, the jelly is 
refreshing to the eye in its dainty, transparent 
tremulousness, while it is equally refreshing to 
the taste, because of the delicious natural 
flavour of the fruits with which Chivers’ Jellies 
are flavoured. Dainty flavour, dainty materials, 
and dainty manufacture are essential charac. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Gauze ribbons of all colours and many widths 
are plentiful in shop windows at the present 
time, and the prices are moderate. Quilled u 
in the middle as ruches or merely along one side 
they will be found useful for a great many pur- 
poses, and every woman who desires to be 
fashionable without being extravagant should 
supply herself with the black, orange and cerise 
bébé ribbons, — are ey Pig by the 
with fatigue he dropped asleep. When he | dozen or gross, and invaluable for running on 
awoke oe was ee Me & memory, Dae . lace or lisse frills on berthes, fichus, 
: sashes, and scarves. 
ne hewn 5 remained a him. It was me if Fruit is still in high favour as decoration for 
his head had been emptied in that overpowering | oyr autumnal headgear, and a particularly 
lethargy. He was hungry—he would eat. pretty departure is evident at the present 
Winter was ended; the pass of the Gemmi | moment, in trails and bunches of blackberries. 
practicable; the Hauser family were returning These combine delightfully with folds of white 
to the inn and talking of the two men they were velvet, or on a purple (deep as the berries them- 
soontomeet. They were surprised that neither of 


selves) rhe with equally deep parple ei 
i | ie i 9 i ° te ve 
them had descended before this to see if the sarcomere al satu 
route was open and to give them news of 


are the fancy of the moment, black and 

coloured with white spots, or very light or white 
the winter. Before long they perceived the 
Schwarenbach, covered and crowned with 


with black spots. ; 
The “ horticultural hat” question is now being 
snow, the windows and doors closed. A tiny 
wreath of smoke, however, that curled from 


tackled by the Liverpool Philharmonic, one of 
the chimney, reassured father Hauser. But on 


the leading musical societies in the provinces. 
drawing nearer a skeleton greeted them on the 


The directors have issued the following rather 
candidly-worded notice: “A request has been 

doorstep, an animal, its bones picked clean by 

the eagles. 


made that ladies should take off their hats 
‘*Sam!”’ said the mother Hauser, and she began 


during the concerts. As irritation has been ° 
caused by these present fashionable mountain- 

to call: ‘Gaspard! Gaspard!” A cry from within 

answered her—a sharp cry like the wail of a 


ous obstructions, the committee respectfully 
beast. They rushed to the door and sought to 


request that lady subscribers should either use 
smaller adornments or temporarily discard 
them at the concerts.” No well-bred womaD 
will deserve this rebuke. A toque or neat 
open it—it resisted—they were forced to break | bonnet will be chosen for wear on such = 

it with a beam brought from the empty stable. ou by erecy ronise who understands how 
with seraah,, Rar, startled by the noise, begen.|/The wood cracked, yielded, and broke in pieces, los tuations that is run to death is, of course, 
to howl and to rush from place to place, to | followed by a noise that shook the house, and dropped by smart folk very quickly, and the 
learn whence came the threatened danger. At } they saw behind it and the crumbling buffet the | hat which turns up in the front is typical of 
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, the old 
Gainsborough aye : quickly 
' gaining ground, an ues 
made of swathed quantities 
of material are much to the 
eer 
ere économy 
studied, it will be found a 
safe plan not to make any 
marked difference between 
summer and winter gowns, 
for, by the aid of an extra 
vest or underskirt, the dress 
of summer cashmere or other 
light fabric can be made to 
serve during the winter, pro- 
vided, of course, the colour 
be not unsuitable. At this 
time of the year a few slight 
additions and alterations will 
make a summer gown quite 
seasonable. For instance, a 
trimming of light silk may be 
exchanged for one of velvet. 
Velvet cuffs and collar, in 
place of the linen or lace 
ones, will lengthen the life 
of a summer silk blouse, and 
a trimming of braid will 
bring a spring or last autumn 
skirt or costume up to date. 
Velveteens are to be popular 
this season, and the range of 
colour in them is wonderful. 
For instance, amongst the 
warmer tints are tomato, 
geranium, and nasturtium 
reds. There are Gobelin and 
Nankin _ blues, ens in 
every artistic shade; a tor- 
quoise-blue that is truly 
exquisite, and many similar 
lig 4 and delicate shades. 
The dark blues are very satis- 
fying to the eye. Brown and 
fawn are well represented. I 
quote also the following from 
the list sent to me:—Begonia 
pink, blush rose, mauve, daffo- 
il, orange-yellow, dragon’s- 
blood, dove’s-wing, etc. 
Some very dainty full vests 
of satin embroidered with silk 
have been prepared for wear- 
ing with open jackets, and 
charming cravats and ruffles 
of black and white spotted net 
closely pleated have made 
their appearance, though 
ostrich feather boas of every 
colour are as popular as ever, 
and are universally becoming. 


All kinds of bows are worn, but for the moment the double hour 
It is made in kilted glace silk or soft silk, tulle, muslin, an 


favour. 


OutTpoorR CostuME FoR AUTUMN, 


The skirt is of black velvet ornamented with bands of 
aren and black striped satin ribbon, forming a conventional 

esign. The short jacket is of light brown cloth, trimmed 
with emerald green buttons, and as turn-down collar of 
red cloth; three straps are cut with the jacket fronts, and 
they are fastened to the bodice worn underneath. Coat 
sleeves ornamented with straps of material. 


lass is, perhaps most in 
chiffon. Cascade bows 


have: by no means gone out of fashion, and often droop as low as the waist, and are fastened 


with many kinds of useful diamond brooches. 


At the horse show in Dublin the Marchioness of Conyngham, who was lately widowed, wore 


a black sateen gown of the severest simplicity. 
also a close fit, but full at the back. It was 


The bodice was tight fitting, and the skirt was 
made in cut and style to perfection, and had 


deep weepers to the elbow, and a deep collar of the same muslin, the band stretched plain. 


The only ornament she wore was a thin 
tending. 


t pole chain with a memorial motto, small and unpre- 
A black sailor hat with a black ribbon. There was no dress smarter, if such an 


expression is possible under the circumstances, than the young Marchioness’s on the grand 


stand. 
round the hat in a rather large bow behind. 


jy, Price Lists free 
/ on application. 


Of any 
make fitted on 


First Floor, 92, New Bond 8t. | 


‘© Improved? Support without | 
Pressure. Also NSHRINKABLE 
“UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not | 


a x 
fail to write for our Illustrated List.— 
Knitted Corset & Clothing (Co., 118, | 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham, Mention | 
8 Jhoman's Sugnal. ! 
‘d 


KNITTED CAPES 2/9. 


The sateen could not have cost more than 10d. a yard. A silk muslin veil was tied 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapzex. She thoroughl 
studies the peculiarities of each individua 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who 
7 ne to be stout.”—Sunday Times, May 3rd, 

896. 


Please Note Cuance or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Peter Robinson’s 


OXFORD STREET. 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


I!s now fully Stocked with all the latest 
Novelties for the coming Season. 


RICH SEALSKIN JACKETS & CAPES. 
From £21. 


SMART MINK CAPES with FRILLS. 
From £10 10s. 


CARACUL JACKETS 
From £9 19s. 6d. 


ASTRAKAN CAPES with FRILLS. 
From £4 14s. 6d. 


BOX-CLOTH GAPES LINED 


RUSSIAN. SQUIRREL 
From £3 3s. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd. 


OxFORD STREET. 


‘KALS’: 


What are they ? 


The most approved Knickerbockers for ladies, worn 
instead of petticoats and underskirts. 

Some are made of naturalette, flannel and similar 
washing materials. These are simply worn in place of 
the old-fashioned flannel petticoat. 

Most ladies wear them over woollen combinations, 
although some retain their ordinary longcloth knickers 
under. 

To wear these naturalette or other washing Kals is 
the first step many ladies can be persuaded to take. 

In most cases we find it is not long before they give 
up the underskirt also, sending us order for serge or 
cloth Kals to wear over the others. But the ideal under- 
garments are serge or cloth Kals with linings. The two 
garments are then put on at once. These ma be worn 
with under-vest or combinations as desired, and no other 
as we make Kals of all: 
thickest tweed 


skirts or petticoats are necessary, 
substances, from the finest fabrics to the 
suitable for all weathers. : oe ‘ 

We have supplied thousands of ladies with these, and. 
the repeat ardeee we receive prove that when “ once tried” 
they are “ always worn.” . 

Shall we send you full particulars, with Price List and. 
Patterns (which need not be returned)? You will receive 
them per return of post, if you send a post-card to 


Tur Manaceress, Kats, Liairep, 
17, SroNinouse, PLYMOUTH. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


a» KNITTER 
Sad KNITS croves corcrormme 


in WOOL, SILK, or COTTON. INe 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lists free per post. 
P BEST WEARING KNITTING 


Kp NEW HARRISON 


SVINNERS OF B 
Semel for UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS. 
Sauipics and Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Lil. 
Works: 48, Upper Brouk Street, Manchester. 
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cut into neat pieces and added. Allow this to 

simmer gently till the vegetables are quite 

sar Season properly and serve with toast 
ppets. ; 


SAVOURY MOULD. 

Melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan, mix 
in one ounce of flour, and ually half a pint 
of the stock in which the calf’s sem. fone boiled. 
See that this boils properly, and then yd it 
into a bowl. Add a quarter of a pound of finely 
minced meat off the boiled calf’s head, one ounce 
of finely chopped beef suet, one teaspoonful of 
chutney, if liked, one teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, the same of parsley, a little ketchup, an 
ounce of fine bread pale oh seasoning, half a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and a beaten egg. 
Mix well together and pour into a mould, 
buttered and dusted over with brown crumbs. 
Steam for two hours. Turn out on a hot dish 
and serve with brown sauce. The sauce can be 
made with some more of the stock. In order 
to make it sufficiently brown, fry some slices of 
onion in a little butter till a good colour, then 
remove onion, stir in flour, then stock, flavour 
with ketchup, add seasoning, and strain round 


Delights in the pleasure and enjoyment 
of her guests, and never neglects their 
creature comforts; it is to her a labour 
of love to lay before them the daintiest 


& POLSON’S two specialities 
their proper place in the kitchen. 
Ps “PATENT” CORN FLOUR 


ensures the success of all home-baking, 
and makes all light and digestible. 


Of Paisley Flour Brown and Polson 
are the sole makers—but their Corn 
Flour has a host of imitators, and if 
the best results are to be obtained, 
every precaution must be taken to see 


that only the mould. 
BROWN & POLSON’S BRAIN CAKES, 
is delivered. I am taking it for granted in all these dishes 


that the head is cooked in the manner described 
for “ Scotch Broth.” Chop and mash up the 
brains, add two tablespoofuls of bread-crumbs, 
one teaspoonful of finely-minced ey, a few 
drops of lemon-juive or vinegar, a little salt and 
pepper. Mix this together with as much beaten 
egg as necessary ; perhaps it won’t take quite a 
whole one. Drop this mixture in spoonfuls 
into a bath of hot fat, and or a nice brown, 
turning them carefully. rain on kitchen 

Serve in a circle on a hot dish, with 


aper. 
fried ey in the centre. This makes a very 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


ee 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Katrg Ovtrton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
CALF’S HEAD DISHES. 


¥Frve dishes which may be made from a calf’s 
head :— 


Scotch Broth, POTTED CALF’S HEAD. 

corny Mould, When the head has been boiled in the manner 
Brain Cakes, described, remove the meat from it and return 
Potted Calf’s Head, the bones to the stock, and simmer it for three 
Mince with Brain Sauce. more hours, so that when cold it would form a 


jelly. Strain the stock and see that it is well 
seasoned. Cut one pound of the meat into dice, 
removing all fat and gristle. Mix one pint of 
the s with this and pour loosely into a 
mould. If the mould is not full a little more 
stock may be added. When cold and firm turn 
it out. This might be done in a timbal mould 
with a garnishing of salad in the centre. 
Mustard and vinegar are favourite adjuncts with 
this dish. 


SCOTCH BROTH. 

‘Wash the head carefully and put it into a 
stockpot with three pints of cold water, a 
muslin bag in which is tied two cloves, eight 
peppercorns, a tiny dren of mace, and a pinch 
of mixed herbs. Bring to the boil, remove 
scum, and allow to simmer for three hours. 
Then strain the broth, return it to the sauce- 
pan, and add half a cupful of pearl barley which 
may have been steeping in water. Allow this 
to simmer for an hour and then add a turnip, a 
— zi eee celery, ee asa sl 

ce and a tablespoonful of cho parsley. 
The meat, or some of it, off the Fea may be 


MINCE AND BRAIN SAUCE. 

Melt one ounce of butter in a saucepan, stir 
in one ounce of flour and gradually half a pint 
of stock. Season this and add a little ketchup 


. INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements. must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 
HOOSE, conducted on Christian Reni Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 
Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
‘Telegrams: COMFORT. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 
This 


LONDON.—Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 
boarders; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl 
students; near Victoria; terms 25s. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 
Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G@. OHALELEY & SONS, Proprietors, 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, Hyde Park Oorner, 8.W. 


(4 potent ig and Information Bureau for those 
interested in Literature, Art, Women’s Work, Social 
and Philanthropic Questions.) 


A SERIES of LECTURES (open to Non-Members) on 
ARTS AND CRAFTS and OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 


by well-known Lecturers 
Will be delivered on MONDAY AFTERNOONS at 8.30. 

TICKETS (2/- each) may be obtained from the Secretary, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W.; Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., 
48, Cheapside, E.C., and other leading Agents. 

Ladies may obtain a complete Secretarial Training 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and General 
Business. 


For Terms and Particulars apply to the Secretary, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


bho: <eporay Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. 


Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEREss. 
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GOOD HEALTH WITHOUT 
DRUG 


4.—MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


Moruers who would keep their children in 
good health should give them morning and 
evening Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa made with hot 
milk. Delicate men and women who have 
weak lungs, to be hale, robust, and healthy, 
should use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa morning and 
evening, and all men who have to be exposed 
to the bleak uncertainty of our trying climate 
should ey themselves before they face their 
daily toil with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and they 
can then brave the fury of the elements with . 
equanimity. The writer speaks from personal 
er aes and from observation of beneficial 
effects on others. T'ea opens the pores and 
temporarily excites, coffee stimulates the aetion 
of the heart, whilst Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives 
strength, stamina, and builds up and strengtheng 
the lung tissues. It is indeed a wonderful food 
beverage. Nothing has ever been discovered 
that can approach it in giving lightness of heart, 
joy of life, fleetness of foot, and that general 
fee of comfort which only comes from a full 
capacity to enjoy every pleasure, moral, intel. 
lectual and physical. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from all 
Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared 
to send to any reader (a postcard will do) who 
names the Woman’s SienaL a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


and one teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Into 
the half of this sauce stir half s pound of nicely 
minced meat off the head. Have ready some nicely 
mashed womans The best way to prepare these 
is to boil them in their skins, then peel and rub 
them throughasieve. Melt half an ounce of butter 
with two tablespoonfuls of milk, stir the mashed 
potatoes into this, season with pepper and salt, 


add a little finely-chopped parsley. Make a 
tidy wall of this in a dish, pou, the prepared 
mince into the centre. Into the rest of the 


sauce stir a tablespoonful of the brains minced, 
a few drops of lemon juice, and if liked a little 
minced boiled onion. Pour this round the 
potato. If preferred the mince may be gar- 
nished with bread sippets instead of the 
potato. 


COLLARED MEAT PREPARED FROM CALF’S HEAD. 


Half a calf’s head will make a sufficient 
quantity. Make your butcher break it up, 
wash it, put it in a large saucepan, cover with 
cold water, and add a bouquet garnt. Bring to 
the boil and allow to simmer for three hours. 


SCHOOLS — BOYS’ AND GIRLS’. English 

and Continental. Fees from £20 to £200. 
Reliable information gratis— Editress, ‘‘ Our 
Sisters,’’ 158, Strand, London, W.C. State 
district preferred.; limit of fees; pupil’s age. 
Telegrams: ‘* Sissoo, London.” 


“OUR SISTERS,” Penny Monthly Magazine 
for Women. Choice illustrations. High 
moral tone. 


Specimen Copy 14d, post free. 


DON’T COUGH-—JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH—JUST USE 


“A SmmpLe Fact.” There is absolutely 
no remedy that is so speedy in giving relief, 
so certain to cure, and yet the most delicate 
can take them. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


* Any DocTor WILL TELL you” there is nO 
better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; they will 
cure, and they will not injure your health. 
Sold everywhere in 133d. tins. 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


|THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
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Then take out the meat, returning the bones to 
the saucepan, and allow them to simmer for 
three hours more. Strain the stock, and when 
it is quite cold skim off all the fat. Cut 
the meat into dice, removing all fat and 
stle. Put into a sauce with the stock. 
m with pepper at salt, and it will 
require a fair amount of both. A pinch of 
cayenne will be an improvement, also a tea- 
of ketchup. Bung to the boil and 
w to simmer gently for one hour. Pour into 
moulds. This quantity will be sufficient for 
three medium-sized moulds. When cold and 
firm, turn out when required. The moulds 
should be kept in a cold place, and will kee 
fora week. This makes a nice breakfast an 
luncheon dish, and is also useful at a cold 
‘su A nicely made salad is very good 
with this meat. 


®nur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by c dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.]} 


MISS RYLEY AND THE BIRKDALE 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I have read the letter of Mr. John 
‘Taylor in your issue of the 18th inst., in which 
he ets the fact that Miss Ryley was pre- 
vented occupying the chair of the Birkdale 
School Board, though she was entitled to it, 
not only by her long term of service, extending 
over nine years, but by the undeniable fact that 
the ratepayers so appreciated her services that 
for four elections (one uncontested) they have 
placed her at the head of the Progressives in 
the face of determined opposition. But Mr. 
ae does not say that it was the act of one 
CO e on the late Board, and his alone (as 
he held the balance), which prevented her 
obtaining the chair. This gentleman acknow- 
pe that the chair was hers by right, but he 
‘* objected to women chairmen,” and though the 
‘other two Progressives were.prepared to do 
what would have been done as a matter of 
course if Miss Ryley had been a man—place 
her in the chair—this gentleman resisted to 
‘the end, and remained inflexible. 

This unchivalrous act was a bitter dis- 
appointment to many of us, for women had 
nominated, canvassed, and voted for all four 
Progressives, believing they would all be true. 

we for one moment ever dreamed that 
any of our candidates would have so insulted 
another, and through her our sex, we should 
have seen to it that he should have been 
returned (if at all) by the votes of his own sex, 
and not by those who, only too late, realise 
what his true position towards women must 
be. This is only another proof that women, 
before working for any candidates—Parlia- 
mentary, Municipal, or School Board—should 
be quite sure what their real feeling towards 
woman is.—Yours truly, ANNIE E. GREEN. 

20, Eastbourne-road, West, Birkdale. 


Current Aelus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Woman’s SuFFRAGE AT THE NortH SALFORD 
Women’s LIBERAL ASssociATION.—A meeting of 
this Association was held on Monday in the 
Cobden Hall, Great Clowes-street, Salford. 
Mrs. Wait (South-west Manchester) presided. 
Mrs. Morgan-Browne, of London, gave an 
address on the attitude which members of 
Women’s Liberal Associations should assume 
towards candidates for Parliament who will not 
pledge themselves to vote for Woman’s Suffrage. 
‘The view which was taken on this question 
depended, she argued, on whether one regarded 
it as a question of principle or of party. The 
principles for which the Liberal Party had 
always contended were those of justice and 
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freedom—or enfranchisement—and if women 
wished to go into political life they must, it 
appeared to her, begin at the foundation of 
Liberal principles. Otherwise they were simply 
playing at politics. It Was, Mrs. cr da 

rowne continued, by proceeding on these 
lines that men had obtained their political 
freedom, and she for one was content to follow 
the example of the men in this respect. More- 
over, it seemed to her not less reasonable or 
logical for women to refuse their support to 
those candidates who would not vote for 
Woman's Suffrage as it was for men to take u 
Home Rule, or any other point in the Liberal 
Pp’ me, and make it a test question with 
Pie The meeting was addressed 
by Miss Jane Grundy, of Cheadle, and Mrs. 
Ramsay, of Cheetham Hill. 

* * * 


DvusiiIn Woman’s SuFFraGe ASssociaTION.— 
The Committee met on October 5th, and re- 
ceived many sympathising letters concerning 
the Annie Magill case, and much regret was 
expressed at the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in refusing to sanction her aye 
ment as rate collector in the Clogher Union, 
and still more in subsequently refusing to re- 
ceive the deputation from the Guardians. 
Much regret was also expressed at the report— 
which they trust is ill-founded—that the Cor- 
poration have decided not to appoint a lady 
sanitary inspector in Dublin. The Committee 
decided to issue a leaflet provisionally explain- 
ing the chief clauses in the Local Government 
Act affecting women; and, in consideration of 
the important local work which lies before 
them in connection with the Act, they also 
decided to change the name of the society into 
“The Dublin Woman’s Suffrage and Local 
Government Association.” 

. * * x 


Miss ANNIE CoRRIGAN, who was mistress of 
the school of Ashburn, co. Meath, when the 
late Empress of Austria visited Ireland, has 
received a communication from the Baroness 
Limpoeck, of Schoenbrun Schloss, stating that 
the Empress was so pleased with the manner 
in which the school was conducted that she had 
left Miss Corrigan an annuity of £20. 


* * * 


ELEANOR, Ducness oF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
has contributed a further sum of £100 for the 
a boga of the Missions to Seamen Insti- 
tute for sailors of all nationalities, at Middles- 
brough, by the addition of a Jubilee wing. 


CADIES WHO PREACH. 


ForMeERLY @ lady preacher was looked upon as 
little short of a phenomenon; and it yet re- 
mained somewhat of a novelty to hear that 
‘Miss Velvick, of St. Michael's, would occupy 
the pulpit of ae Wesleyan Chapel on 
uc 


Sunday next.” an announcement made 
during a recent 
month drew 
large congrega- 
tions. 

The lady 

reacher, Miss 
Bessie Velvick, 
was seen and 
gave some par- 
ticulars of her 
career, a few 
days before the 
event alluded 
to, to a news- 
paper man, at , 


Tenterden, 

Kent, where 

her parents 

have dwelt (she 

es ae Miss Velvick. 

years. The family are well known and evi- 


dently oo by their neighbours. Miss 
Velvick (whose portrait we are able to repro- 
duce) had formerly been an officer in the Sal- 
vation Army, reaching the rank of ‘ captain,” 
but her health broke down. 


255 


“T was atthe time in South Wales,” said 
Miss Velvick, ‘‘ and I fell ill from an accidental 
fall, causing injury to the spine. That hap- 
pened in April, 1896; in the previous February 

had had an attack of scarlet fever, which had 
left my back weaker than usual. In conse- 
quence of the injury I was troubled with 
abscesses which formed onthespine. I wentasan 
out-patient to the Swansea Hospital, and there 
an operation was performed that gave me some 
relief. The surgeons described the formations 
as cancerous es. They told me that I 
had disease of the spine commencing, and that 

this caused the 


trouble for 
which, they 
operated. Per- 
haps the worst 
of the whole 
thing for me 
was the effect it 
had on m 
nerves. I coul 
not bear to hear 
an organ play- 
ing or to listen 
to singing, and 
even a_ loud 
eee 
g wou 
4) °).0)0? send me into a 
ij— faint.” 
“Naturally, 


you could not preach in such a state?” 

‘““No; I kept on as long as I possibly could, 
but about twelve months ago I was ob to 
give it up and come home. I should tell you 
that after my first treatment for spinal disease, 
I had an attack of brain fever, which left me 
in a very weak state, and with my nervous 
system sadly out of order.” 

‘* But it is easy to see you have recovered.”’ 

‘Yes; my improved health is due to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, which I 
began taking about three months ago, at my 
mother’s suggestion. I was so ill that people 
only gave me a few weeks to live. The case 
of Sims Blackman here (which you pub- . 
lished) made us think about them, and his 
having been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
some time ago, and having kept so well since, 
induced me to try them, as we knew him well. 
By the end of a month I was considerably 
better. Of course, the diseased bone cannot be 
replaced, but I can now work, and whereas at 
one time I was bent nearly double, and could 
only walk with the aid of crutches, I can now 
get along well capes without any help at all.” 

Miss Velvick’s ability to occupy so cult a 
position as the pulpit is a tribute to the steadi- 
ness of nerves which (as she mentioned in the 
interview above) were once utterly shattered. 
The complication of disorders of which she 
was cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, aptly 
illustrates the two ways in which this medi- 
cine predominantly acts, viz., a8 a nerve 
tonic, and as an agent for enriching the blood. 
Abscesses and spinal disease have repeatedly 
yielded to them, and they are an {deal tonic, 
having no purgative effect whatever. Among 
the other diseases they have cured are paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, 
rickets, consumption of the bowels and lungs, 
anemia, muscular weakness, bndtigostinn, paint 
tations, pains in the back, nervous headache, 
neuralgia, all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. If there is any difficulty in obtaining 
the genuine pills, with Dr. Williams’ name, it is 
better to send 2s. 9d. for one box, or 13s. 9d. 
for six, to Dr. Williams’ Medicine peg et 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London. Readers should 
see that the round pink package bears in red 
ink the full name, Dr. Williame’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. It is important to secure the 
genuine pills only, and to avoid accepting sub- 
stitutes (often illusively coloured and labelled). 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of 
heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
In the rustling night air came the answer— 
‘* Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they.’ 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY a PHOSPHORUS, - 


MATCHES AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


: .. TO THOSE EMP 
“ARE: MADR ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, B. | re ee 


ee MANUFACTURE. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 
“My Ideal ot Perfection.” ‘‘No Better Food.” 


Frys Gocoa. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :— 


‘Fry’s—Pu re—Concentrated. | 


Pure 
Concentrated 


275 Gold Medals, &c. 


are meats Ta | : . ™ THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

99 i) 
eicag| MATCHLESS |i tes 
dear ecrte GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


' ‘WARRING to LADIES. C Oo C O A 
THE 
g FRS ~S x ; : 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE BEWARE of POLISHES containing injurious ACIDS 1 


which RUIN your metals & SPOIL your HANDS, \i BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
WILL BE HELD IN THE TEST - : 
Friends’ Meeting House, 0 fiom T2Y 17 OWA PENA Dab 2 small quantity of Polish 
CLIFFORD STREET, ona penny & leave it overnight. IF i “if contains ACID, 
YORK it will turn quite green by the following lay 


On Thursday and Friday, the: sal “MATCHLESS 7 WONT" 
3ed and 4th November next. 
pememn| IVIETAL POLISH. 


— Atkinson, Hayembotpe: \ Paton. CALVERT 8 ce MANUFACTURERS, LIVERPOOI 


THE YEGRTARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, | Piers Hymns, Popular Airs, Quaileg 
Praed Street, Paddington, London, W Pepe as Csitete, Horas ee ee 
All tiooda intended for Health and’ Progress | | Oo 4/ “S regrets 


paymen' 
st of tunes and full particulars on 


Miloa DRAPER, SEES Wonks 


are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic renee = | BC 


Household Requisites, Literature, &o. Price L 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 
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“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. z 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every{jThursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 68. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Bubscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— ’ 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W’.C. 
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